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A  GERMAN  EIGHTEENTH- CENTURY  IRON 
WORKS  DURING  ITS  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS: 


Notes  Contribudng  to  die  Unwiinen  History  of 
European  Aristocratic  Business  Leadership 

In  ooniMCtion  widi  some  research  on  the  beginnings  G^man 
business  history*  the  auUior  d  this  paper  has  drawn  attention  to  what 
is  probdbly  the  eariiest  firm  history  ever  written.  This  history  of  an 
iron  works,  entitled  OetdudUe  und  Feyer  de$  Enlen  JakrhunderU  de$ 
Bmnwerks  Ixnidihammerf  was  cominled  by  the  Works’  general  man¬ 
ager,  Johaim  Friedririi  TrMitsehcddt,  and  iwivately  {srinted  in  Dresden 
in  1825.’  Of  the  literally  thousands  of  firm  histories  which  have  beMi 
issued  in  Eun^  and  America  since  that  time,  <mly  a  few  can  bear 
comparison  with  this  v^  first  one,  a  truly  remarkable  perfornumce. 
It  is  ^rpically  what  die  Germans  call  a  FeafscAr^,  a  puUicadon 
to  cri^rate  an  anniversary.  This  article,  based  thereon,  will  diow 
what  a  miiM  of  informatirm  that  early  firm  history  is;  but  hard  woric 
was  necessary  to  bring  the  gold  to  the  surface.* 


1  The  study  has  been  pobliriied  under  the  title  'The  Beginnings  and  DeTelop> 
ment  of  German  BnainM  History,"  »  Sopplemsnt  to  tiie  Buuumiv  or  vn 
BcaiNsaB  Hwtoucal  Soctarr,  Sepi.,  1M2. 

*  The  title  reads  in  English;  Hiiaiy  and  Cslstroiieii  </iAs  HudMlh  Ammmr 
mry  <4  tkt  LmuMamimer  Irm  Work$;  iii,  83  pages,  one  frontiqiieoe  and  2  nu^is. 
There  exist  two  slightly  different  editions  in  several  German  librariea.  MierofihaB 
of  those  in  the  S§tk»mk$  LendisArMfsiHefc  -in  l^resden  are  in  Baker  Lfimry  of 
Harvard  University.  The  book's  anthor,  Titwutseholdt,  will  be  stndied  in  detail 
(see  third  installment  of  this  artide). 

*Tnuitacholdt'a  bode  will  be  quoM  hereafter  aaF.  (this  letter  standing  for  the 
German  Fertsekriff).  However,  in  view  of  the  small  dse  of  the  item,  citations  will 
be  kept  to  a  minitoiim.  In  HIK  the  Linke-Hofmann-Laochhammer  Werfce,  a 
merger  whidi  had  ahaorbed  the  old  Landihammer  Worfc%  pobliehed  anotte 
Futteluift  whidi  cannot  bear  compariaon  with  the  first.  Bat  to  the  extard  that  it 
containe  supplementary  information,  that  bode,  entitled  900  Jtkn  Lauehktmmtr 
1790-1996  (p.  p.  U935D,  has  been  and  and  will  be  dted  F.  1995.  It  is  full  of 
smaO  errors. 

For  the  background,  sn  Ludwig  Beck,  CksdWdtIr  dw  Bmm$  in  ttdmimktr  tmi 
kuMrtr§$$diiek9iektr  Beddmif,  5  vda.  (Braunschweig.  1S98-1203),  and  Jamn  If. 
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The  Works’  Owners  and  the  Beginnings 

The  Laudihaininer  Works,  located  in  what  was  then  part  of  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony,  owed  its  existence  to  eighteenth-century  aris¬ 
tocratic  landowners.  Lauchhaininer  was  at  that  time  part  of  the 
estate  (liittergut)  Muckenlx*rg  which  since  the  fifteenth  century  had 
been  owned  by  a  branch  of  the  von  Schleinitz  family.  Before  the  last 
scion  of  that  branch  died  without  issue,  the  estate  was  sold  by  the 
l)re.sumptive  heirs  to  the  minister  and  marshal  of  the  Polish  and 
Saxon  court,  Woldemar  Freiherr  von  Lowendal  (1660-1740)  who  in 
1716  took  possession  of  the  property  after  the  former’s  death.  The 
new  proi)rietor,  in  turn,  in  1718  transferred  ownership  to  his  s(*cond 
wife,  Benedicta  Margaretha  nee  von  Kantzau.  Tlu*  Rantzaus  are  an 
out.standing  noble  family  of  Holstein,  a  line  of  which  had  become 
Danish. 

Freifrau  von  Lowendal,  a  de.scendant  of  the  Danish  line  of  tlu* 
Rantzaus  and  an  able  and  energc'tic  lady,  had  the  misfortune  of  losing 
all  her  children  aiul  probably  sought  another  outlet  for  h(‘r  (‘iiergies. 
Her  Miickenberg  estate  had  a  rather  low  value.  It  was  out  of  the  way, 
had  suffered  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  soil  was  poor,  and 
most  of  the  proiK'ity  was  covered  with  timber,  if  it  did  not  consist  of 
swampland.  Recognizing  that  the  estate  could  be  develop(*d  bj’  (‘x- 
l)loiting  its  forests  and  that  the  pea.sants  needed  help,  Freifrau  von 
Lowendal  decid(‘d  to  erect  a  .sawmill.  The  peasants  wouhl  then  (‘arn 
an  extra  income  through  lumbering  and  transporting  the  lumber  to 
the  mill,  while  tlu*  (‘state’s  timlx'r  would  b(‘come  a  revenue-producing 
asset.  Howev(‘r,  when  the  foundation  of  the  mill  was  laid,  iron  ore 
was  discover(*d.  Thereuiion  Freiherr  von  Lowendal,  whose  interest  in 
metallurgj'  is  a  matter  of  record,  sugge.st(‘d  to  his  wife  that  an  iron 
works  b(*  (‘stablislu'd  in  li(ni  of  a  sawmill.  Thereby  the  estate’s  timber 
resources  would  be  exploited  in  the  production  of  charcoal  and,  if 
they  were  to  i)rov(‘  insufficient,  larg(*  iwerves  were  availal)le  in  the 

Swank,  History  of  the  Manofactiirc  of  Iron  in  All  Ag(s  (2(1  ed.;  Pliilatkdphia,  1892). 
H(*ck  has  uiven  in  III,  900-90.')  and  IV,  10.'),  10(»  a  short  history  of  the  Lauch- 
hanitner  VV’orks. 

For  th(‘  translation  of  the  (Jerman  technical  terms  the  author  has  ndied  on 
Schloinann-Oldenhourtj,  Illustrated  Technical  Dictionaries  in  Six  Languages,  XI, 
Metallurgy  of  Iron,  compiled  by  William  Wnator  and  Dr.  Colin  Hoss  (London, 
1911). 
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nearby  forests  of  the  Elector.  Thus  in  1725  the  Lauehhainnier  Iron 
Works  came  into  exist(*nee. 

The  following  pn'parations  wiae  math*:  A  blast  furnace  was  located 
at  a  point  betwei'ii  a  pond,  which  was  dammed,  and  the  Schwarze 
Elster  River,  a  tributary  of  tlu*  Elbe.  A  .sufficient  water  supply  as 
source  of  power  was  made  available  by  digging  a  mill  canal  betweiai 
lK)nd  and  river  and  by  diverting  a  stream  into  that  canal,  at  a  cost  of 
about  405  tah'rs,  no  nu'an  undertaking  for  the  time.  A  ditch  both  for 
drainage  and  the  nanoval  of  the  waste  waters  was  also  dug.  Down¬ 
stream,  to  the  w(‘st  of  the  furnace,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  and  a 
half  miles,  forg(‘s  were  built  which  would  work  up  the  crude  iron  pro- 
duceil  by  th(‘  furnac(‘.  Sinci*  the  canal  was  dug  through  swampland 
tlu*  estat(‘  as  such  was  also  imiirovi'd. 

According  to  Mercantilist  practice,  mining  and  snu'lting  wert*  then 
closely  govermiKait  controll(*d.  Tlu*  h*gal  basis  for  such  control  was 
the  so-called  Hcrgrvgal,  ?.c.,  under  medieval  German  law  underground 
minerals  were  considiM’ed  as  owned  by  the  sovereign  who  for  a  certain 
remuiK'iation  would  give  mining  conces.sions,  retaining  the  right  of 
direction.  Sinc(‘  the  Ebwendals  were  a  powerful  family,^  they  had 
no  difficulties,  of  cour.se.  The  Saxon  mining  authority,  the  licrgamt, 
was  most  co-oiKuativ(‘  and  in  1722  our  en(*rgetic  lady,  Indore  actually 
.starting  on  her  venture,  had  rec(*ived  the  privilege  of  en'ctingr’ 

1  blast  furnace  1  malt  house 

7  fineries  and  forges  1  brt'W  house 

1  fotmdry  1  rye  distillery 

1  wire  plant  1  butchery 

1  store  for  providing  the  workers  with  victuals,  clothing,  and 

the  like  » 

One  sees  at  first  glance  that  the  founder’s  ambitions  were  great;  a 
truly  large  enterprise  was  to  1m‘  established.  But  for  lack  of  water 
pow(‘r  th(‘  accomplishment  remaim^d  originally  far  b(*hind  the  plan. 

Actually  on  .\ugust  25,  1725,  the  blast  furnace  was  put  into  op<‘ra- 
tion;  two  forges,  ( llx'rhammer  and  Mittelhammer,  bt'came  ready  in 
1725  and  1726,  re.sjx'ctively.  In  1728  the  third  of  the  forges,  the 

^  Ouo  gets  a  good  idea  of  the  I.oweudal  family  by  reading  the  articles  “Lowen- 
dahl  (le  marechal  I 'Iric-Fretleric-Woldemar  de)”  in  Hiographie  rniverscUe  Anci- 
entir  (t  Mtuhrnt',  Nouvelle  Kdition  (Paris,  n.d.),  XXV',  370  ff.,  and  the  shorter  one 
in  the  Xonirllf  Hutgraphie  Gim  rale,  XXXII  (Paris,  1S03),  83. 

^  F<ir  the  details  of  the  concession,  see  Beck,  op.  cit..  Ill,  9(K),  901. 
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Untorhammer,  became  available;  in  1729  it  was  followed  by  a 
fourth,  the  Griinewalder  Hammer,  which  was  built  to  produci*  bar 
iron,  iron  rods,  and  Zeugeisen^^  and  to  make  use  of  another  soure(‘  of 
water  power. 

Those  less  familiar  with  the  history  of  iron  production  may  appre¬ 
ciate  being  reminded  that  at  that  time  crude  iron  was  produc(‘d  in 
blast  furnaces  with  charcoal.  Such  crude  iron  could  lx*  used  dir(*ctly 
as  foundry  iron  or  it  could  be  brought  to  forg(*s  for  tin*  j)r<xluction  of 
wrought  iron  in  its  various  shaix's.  Since*  steel  production  was  not  s(*t 
up  at  Lauchhammer,  a  r(*finery  was  for  the  time*  lx*ing  n(*ither  ne(*d(*d 
nor  actually  establish(*d. 

What  was  ne(*d(*d  imm(*diately,  however,  w(*r(*  mining  and  water 
rights.  As  a  matt(*r  of  fact  mining  rights  for  bog  ore*  we*re*  ae*epnr(*d  in 
1737  anel  1761,  and  water  rights  in  1747,  1749,  1754,  1760,  1761,  anel 
1764.  In  some  case*s  wate*r  was  maele  available  by  elrainage*,  and  pe*as- 
ants  were*  contraetually  obligate*el  to  ke*e*p  elitches  anel  elams  in  gexxl 
eerder.  The*y  re*e*e*ive*el  for  their  labor  a  e*ertain  ame)unt  e)f  me)ne*y  iH*r 
ye*ar  and  in  erne  e*ase  a  certain  amount  of  iron  t*ach  Michaelmas.  It 
may  be*  assume*el  that  the  pe'asants  making  the  latter  arrange*me*nt 
were*  the  village*  blacksmiths.  One  Johann  Muller,  who  in  the*  1740’s 
acquire*el  a  re*i)utation  as  an  e*xpe*rt  in  the  fielel,  was  praise*el  fe)r  his 
fore*sight  in  planning  and  for  his  efficient  aelvie*e  re*gareling  the*  Weerks’ 
water  supply. 

So  much  abemt  the*  start;  the  later  elevele)pme*nt  eef  the*  ente*rprise‘ 
will  be  tre*ate'd  in  Se*ction  II  of  this  artie*le*. 

Freifrau  von  Lowenelal  elie*d  in  1776  anel  her  Mue*kenbe*rg  (*state 
with  the  Lauchhammer  Works  was  inhe*rit(*d  by  Count  De*tlev  von 
Finsie*elel  (1737-1810),  who  i)rior  to  taking  pe).sse.s.sie)n  had  alre*ady 
familiarize*el  himself  with  the  We)rks.  The  new  owner,  who  rankeel  high 
among  his  e*ontemporaries,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Hans  Georg  Cenmt  von 
I']insie>de*l  (1694-1760),  the*  marshal  of  the  Re)yal  PeJish  and  Kle*ctoral 
Saxon  C’ourt,  anil  his  wife  nee  Countess  Fle*mming.  Count  De*tlev 
when  young  had  been  e‘ducate*el  in  the  Latin  .scheiol  (Gymna.sium)  in 
Gorlitz  and  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  anel  Stimsburg.  There¬ 
after,  as  was  ce)mmon  for  young  nobleme*n  of  his  time,  he*  trave*led, 
namely,  in  Frane*e,  the  Imperial  Low  C.'ountnes,  and  the  United 
Provinces.  Upon  his  father’s  death  Count  Detle'V  took  over  the  ad- 


The  German  word  Zeiig  is  used  for  .so  many  different  thitiRs  that  the  term 
Zeugeisen  is  not  clear.  It  probably  meant  iron  for  tools  and  implements. 
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ministration  of  the  former’s  estates.  Having  received  his  first  apjioint- 
ment  in  1757,  the  able  man  rose  fast  in  theSa.xon  government  service, 
reaching  in  1782  the  high  iMi.sition  of  a  Confercnz  Minister.  In  1787  he 
n'tired  to  his  estates  and  ]M*rsonally  administered  his  iron  works, 
although  he  went  on  fulfilling  occasional  public  duties. 

D(‘tlev  von  Kin.si(>del  was  one  of  those  (*ighteenth-c(‘ntury  noble¬ 
men  who  lM)th  as  officials  and  landowners  took  a  great  interest  in 
jiromoting  their  territory’s  w(*lfare  by  (h'veloping  agriculture,  mami- 
facturi's,  and  industry.  As  <‘arly  as  1777,  he  .sent  in  official  capacitv' 
compet(“nt  men  to  Spain,  who  by  piuinission  of  the  King  of  Spain 
brought  .s(‘veral  hundri'd  nuaino  slu'ep  to  Sa.xony.  This  import,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  (‘aili<*r  and  a  lat(‘r  one  of  1765  and  1778,  re.spectively, 
was  of  the  greatest  imiM)rtance,  for  thus  the  basis  was  laid  for  the 
extraordinarily  flourishing  Saxon  wool  [uoduction  of  th(*  first  half  of 
tin*  nineteenth  century.  In  fact  it  was  Saxony  which  first  proved  that 
merinos  could  liv<*  and  flourish  outside  of  Spain.  In  clo.sc  connection 
with  thes{‘  (auleavors  Dc'tlev  von  Kinsiedi'l  built  iM'ttca-,  and  probaldy 
water  drivaai,  imphauents  for  the  prejiaring  and  spinning  of  wool  and 
«aicourag(‘d  tlu*  imitation  of  those  devi<*(*s.  Moreovaa-,  he  (‘xp<ai- 
mented  with  tlu*  coking  of  pi'at  and  the  produ(*tion  of  chemicals,  such 
as  saltjM'tn*,  sal  ammoniac,  liiiuid  ammonia,  and  sulphuric  acid.  I)etl(*v 
von  Kin.si(“d(*l  is  even  su|)po.s(‘d  to  hav(*  had  his  hands  in  the  building 
of  tlu*  earliest  Saxon  steam  (*ngine.'  Undoubt(*d  is  his  int(*r(*st  in  tlu* 
construction  of  hard-surfac(*d  roads  in  Saxony:  oiu*  or  sev(*ral  of  ttu*m 
he  built  on  his  own  account  on  his  (*stat(*s,  where  lu*  also  (*r(*cted  schools 
and  churches. 

That  an  (*nlighteiu*d  nobl(*man  of  this  caliber  could  administer  an 
iron  works  go(*s  without  saying.  In  fact.  Count  I)(*tlev  von  lansiedc*! 
was  an  (*xtraordinarily  abh*  (*x(*cutive  and  is  consid(*n*d  to  hav(*  b(*(*n 
one  of  the  G(*rman  leaders  in  eighteenth-c<*ntury  metallurgy.  He  was 
a  man  of  ideas  and  |M).s.scssed  at  the  sanu*  time  the  (*apacity  of  finding 


■  The  foIlowiiiK  facts  can  fu*  established  at  this  time:  In  ISOU  the  Lauchhaininer 
Works  cast  parts  of  a  steam  engine  for  tlu*  salt  works  at  Diirrenherg  on  the  basis 
of  nutdels  received.  The  latter  were  the  work  of  the  Saxon  mining  official,  ('hris- 
tian  Friedrich  Hrendel  (177t»-18()l),  wfio  fiad  fH*(*n  s<“nt  to  Kngland  to  stuily  her 
modern  macliines  and  who  in  IHfl  fM*came  the  engiiu*  master  at  DiirrenfM'rg.  Stn* 
F.,  3(),()7;  ('onrad  Matschoss,  Dir  Fntwicklioig  ilrr  DnmpfmaHchinr  (B«*rlin, 
1908),  I,  1()2;  and  my  essay  “The  Leaders  of  the  (lerman  Steam  Kngine  Industry 
during  tfie  First  Hundred  Years”  in  Journal  of  Economic  Hixtorg,  IV  (1944),  137, 
138. 
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l)oth  competent  advisers  and  able  (‘Xi'cutors  for  his  projects.  For 
advisers  he  relied  on  high-class  Saxon  mining  officials;  one  of  them, 
Freiherr  von  Heinitz,  who  at  one  time  actually  gave  advice  to  the 
Count,  lat(‘r  became  a  Prussian  minister  and  a  man  of  historical  im- 
IKirtance.  In  the  second  instance  he  drtnv  on  leading  engineers  and 
scientists,  some  of  whose  names  will  be  ri'corded  later.®  Workers 
were  traiiK'd  for  th(‘  pur[X)ses  at  hand.  In  connection  with  the  de- 
velopiiK'iit  of  the  casting,  from  iron,  of  objects  of  art  and  with  the 
enameling  of  utensils,  to  b(‘  di.scussed  later.  Count  Kinsi(*del  became 
a  creative*  entreiireneur.  He  not  only  achieve'd  te(*hnological  progre.ss 
and  put  new  production  methods  into  operation,  but  he  also  created 
new  articles  for  which  lu*  had  to  develop  his  own  market.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  monograph  of  1825  expressly  made  this  point.’*  To 
find  an  eighte(*nth-century  European  aristocrat  in  this  role  will  prob¬ 
ably  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  American  readers. 

Although  keeping  up  his  interest  and  continuing  to  give  advice,  in 
1804  the  Count  retired  from  the  active  administration  of  the  iron 
works. 

In  1745  Detlev  von  Einsiedel  had  married  Sidonie  Albertine  Count¬ 
ess  Schonburg-Liechtenstein ;  their  .sixth  .son,  receiving  his  father’s 
given  name,  was  Detlev  Count  von  Einsiedel,  Jr.  (1773-1861).***  The 
young  Count  was  educated  at  a  school  in  Dresden  and  the  University 
of  Wittenb(‘rg.  Thereafter  he  traveled  in  Silesia  and  studi(*d  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  famous  iron  industry.  In  1704  he  ent(‘r(*d  the  Saxon  govern¬ 
ment  .service  and,  ri.sing  (piickly,  was  used  in  various  capacities,  prov¬ 
ing  his  worth  as  an  administrator.  Moreover,  in  1805  the  young  noble¬ 
man,  taking  the  reins  from  his  father,  became  the  administrator  of  the 
latter’s  estates,  including  the  Lauchhammer  Works.  After  his  father’s 
death,  although  only  a  part  owner,  Einsiedel,  Jr.,  became  the  ultimate 
power  in  tlu*  enterpri.se.  In  the  meantime,  in  1806,  he  had  l)een  ap¬ 
pointed  Kreishauptmann  im  Meisscnschen  Kreisc.  Such  jobs  in  the 
eighteenth  century  u.sually  went  to  noblemen  owning  estates  in  the 
district  in  rjuestion,  preferably  to  such  men  as  had  studied  law.  The 


*  .See  second  installment. 

^  See  F.,  i)age  24. 

•**  See  the  biographies  in  f’.,  17  IT.;  Allgrmeine  Deutsche  Hiographie,  V  (I./eip- 
zig,  1877),  7()0,  701;  Karl  von  \Ve})er,  “Detlev,  Graf  von  Kinsiedel,  Koniglich 
Saehsischer  Cabinets-Minister”  in  Archiv  fur  die  Sack sische  Geschichte,  I  (1803),  58 
(T.,  129  ff.;  Kduard  .Johnson,  “Zur  I.ebensgesehiehte  des  Kabinetts-Mini.sters  Detlev 
Graf  von  Einsiedel”  in  Xeues  Archiv  fiir  Sachsische  Geschichte,  XII  (1891),  185  ff. 
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Krcishauptftiann’s  function  was  the  representation  of  the  territoiial 
governm(*nt  in  what  can  be  compared  with  a  county ;  lie  was  resjionsi- 
ble  for  the  execution  of  public  jxilicy  on  the  local  level.  Again  young 
Count  Detlev  showed  great  acumen,  so  that  in  1813,  presumably  at 
the  request  of  XaiJoleon  I,  in  a  most  critical  moment  he  Ix'came  a 
minister  charged  with  interior,  (‘conomic,  and  military  matters  and 
later  also  with  foreign  affairs.  He  could  not  stave  off  disaster.  The 
Battle  of  Leipzig  in  OctolxT  of  that  year  determined  the  fate  of  his 
master.  The  King  of  Saxony  (the  forimn-  Elector),  Napoleon’s  ally, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  Count  I)(‘tlev  accompanied  him  into  captivity. 
In  1814  and  1815  we  find  him  on  the  Vienna  Congress  negotiating  in 
b(‘half  of  his  .sover(*ign  who  under  the  jx'ace  treaty  was  |X‘rmitted  to 
return  to  a  diminished  realm.  Count  Detlev  as  a  Cabinets-Minister 
for  more  than  a  decade  then  Ix'came  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
country.  His  great  administrative  ability  enabled  him  to  rebuild 
economic  life  in  the  war-devastated  areas  and  to  develop  business 
everyi^'here.  As  a  statesman  he  was  what  would  lx*  called  a  reaction¬ 
ary  today,  following  the  line  of  Prince  Metternich.  Thus  tainted  as  a 
prot^g^  of  Naix)leon,  hated  by  the  population  for  his  restrictive  |x>licy 
and  as  a  hypocrite  in  church  matters,  he  was  dismissed  when  n'volution 
threatened  in  1830.  He  left  office  under  the  cloud  of  having  abused 
his  great  ix)wer  in  the  interest  of  his  private  industrial  inter(*sts  which 
represented  for  the  time  almost  an  industrial  empire. 

II 

The  Works’  Expansion  over  One  Hundred  Years 

The  b<‘ginnings  of  the  I.AUchhammeP Works  have  been  describixl 
and  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  three  persons  who  determiiu'd  its 
fate  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence.  He  knows  the 
Works  as  it  stood  in  1730,  with  its  furnace  and  four  forges,  aiul  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  valuable  water  and  mining  rights  had  l)een 
acquired  in  the  following  decades.  In  1776  when  Freifrau  von  Lowen- 
dal  died,  the  fixed  capital  of  the  enterprise  consisted  of : 

I^AUchhammer  1  building  containing  furnace  and  foundry ; 

2  storage  buildings  for  iron  and  c(»al,  respectively; 

2  shacks  for  tools,  patterns,  and  molds; 

1  dwelling  for  the  factor; 

2  dwellings  for  workers,  one  of  them  a  multiple-unit  dwelling; 

1  stable  and  bam; 

the  remainder  of  an  old  mill  used  as  a  tavern. 
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OlK*iliaiuiner 
Mittelhanuner 
rnterlianiiiH'r 
Griinewalder  Hammer 


'  1  bar  forge 

^  1  coal  shack 

\  1  dwelling." 


(Th(‘  contemporary  won!  Hammer  is  equivalent  to  the  English  word 
forg(\) 

At  that  time  all  the  buildings  were  of  wood.  Only  after  the  Works 
had  leariu'd  to  use  the  furnace  cinders  to  produce  bricks  were  the 
wooden  buildings  eventually  replaced  by  brick  buildings.  Prior  theri'- 
to  the  dang(‘r  of  a  conflagration  was  a  very  high  one,  but  actually  the 
plants  were  spared  any  major  disaster.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Untc'i  - 
hamm(*r  had  a  fire  in  1818,  but  within  alxnit  a  month  the  damage  was 
repair'd  and  the  plant  went  into  operation  again. 

Unfortunat(*ly  we  know  neither  the  amount  of  cajatal  sunk  in  tlu' 
plants  befon*  tlu'y  were  taken  over  by  Freifrau  von  Lowi'iidal’s  lu'ir 
nor  thf'ir  value  as  a  going  concern.  But  we  are  able  to  pn'seiit  a  rea¬ 
sonable  (‘stimate.  As  will  be  mentioned  shortly,  in  1790  Count  von 
Einsiedc'l  acquired  an  iron  works  consisting  of  one  furnace  and  two 
forges,  one  of  which  lay  in  ruins.  It  was  located  in  the  same  area  as 
the  Lauchhammer  Works,  but  had  been  badly  administered  by  its 
aristocratic  owner  and  was  run  down.  For  that  establishment  Count 
von  Einsiedel  paid  5,000  R(*ichstalers.  This  figure  points  to  the 
conclu.'^ion  that  in  that  year  the  Lauchhammer  Works’  value  as  a 
going  concern  must  have  been  alwiit  25,000  Reichstalers. 

Count  von  Einsiedel  had  hardly  taken  over  when  he  started  his 
Works  on  the  road  toward  improvement  (to  be  discussed  later)*-  and 
expansion.  In  1777  a  smithy  was  built  for  the  production  of  nails  and 
tools  which,  incidentally,  was  enlargcjd  in  1821 ;  in  1779  and  1780  a  bar 
forge  was  erected  at  Groditz,  while  in  1781  the  Mittelhammer  plant 


"  The  .American  reader  may  get  tlie  “feel”  of  the  Lauchhammer  Works  in  the 
Lowendal  era  by  reaiiing  Irene  I).  Xeu,  “The  Iron  Plantations  of  Colonial  New 
York”  in  Sew  York  History  (January,  1952),  and  .Arthur  t'ecil  Hining,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Iron  Manufacture  in  the  Eighteenth  (.'entiiry,  Publications  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Potnmission,  IV  (Harrisburg,  1938),  especially  30-3(),  b7  ff.,  107  ff.  The 
reatler  will  find  many  similarities  and  telling  «lissimilarities  and  should  understand 
esp(!cially  that  the  technique  used  in  German  forges  was  different  from  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  Hining.  I'.seful  for  purjKKses  of  comparison  is  also  the  story  of  the  Ho|)i‘ 
Furnace  in  James  H.  Hedges,  The  Browns  of  Providence  Plantations:  Colonial  Years 
(Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1952),  123  ff. 
second  installment. 
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rocoiv’od  a  s<‘cond  such  forgo.  In  1789  a  stainpmill  (to  b(‘  improvod  in 
1808)  for  tho  crushing  of  liiiK'stoiH*  wont  into  op(*ration  at  Groditz,  the 
logical  location,  since  liinostoiK*  canii*  then  by  barge  as  far  as  that 
place  wher(‘  it  was  load(‘d  on  wagons.  In  1790  we  find  the  first  case  of 
ext(‘rnal  growth;  as  alluded  to  alK)ve,  another  enterpri.si*  was  acquir(*d, 
the  Burghaninier  Works,  located  on  a  small  river,  the  Kleine  SpriH*, 
near  Hoyerswerda  about  sevtui  and  a  half  miles  from  Lauchhammer. 
That  (*nt(*rpris(*,  a  viuy  old  one  first  mention(‘d  in  1556,  consist(*d  of  a 
furna(*e,  small(‘r  than  that  at  Lauchhammer,  and  two  forges  of  which 
one  had  burned  down.  The  latt(‘r,  called  tin*  Spre(“witz  forge  bi'cau.se 
of  its  location  near  that  village*  at  a  distance  from  the  Burghamm(*r 
plant,  was  rebuilt  in  1791.  In  the  same*  year,  in  the  wooded  ar(*a  of 
('oyne  alsmt  five  miles  from  Lauchhammer,  a  forge*  was  e*e)n.structe*d 
at  a  pe)int  whe*re*  a  stre  am  fle)wing  e)ut  of  a  i)onel  ])re)viele*el  .some*  |)e)we*r. 

The*  re*sult  e)f  this  impre‘.ssive  i)oIie*y  e)f  exi)ansie)n  lK*e*e)me*s  evielent 
from  a  short  de*se*ription  of  the  Lauchhamme*r  (*Mte*rprise*,  ele*.signate*d 
as  the*  “Griiflich  Kinsietle*l.sche*  Ei.senfabrik”  in  a  e*e)ntem|M)rary 
Ge*rman  dire‘cte)ry  e)f  manufacture's.’-^  The  enterprise*  is  elescril)e*el 
there*in  as  fe)lle)ws:  “founelry  and  forge*,  ne*ar  Miicke*nbe*rg  in  the*  Ele*e*- 
torate  e)f  Saxe)ny,  consisting  of  1  blast  furnae*e,  1  finery  anel  bar  forge, 
2  Schaiifelfeuer,  1  bar  forge,  1  plate  mill,  one  wire  mill.'^  It  e*xe*e‘ls 
through  the  be*auty  of  its  femnelry  pre)elue*ts  anel  alse)  e*asts  ammunition 
anel  e*anne)ns.” 

*•*  .lohaini  Christian  (l:i(iicke*,  Fnhriken-  und  ManHfakturcn-Adrens-  Hiich  von 
TeutKchland  umi  rinigen  nngr&mendcn  lAndrrn  (Weimar,  1799),  II,  279.  The  note 
reads  in  (  Jerinan:  “1  Iloehofen,  1  Frisch-  und  Staabfeuer,  2  Schaiifelfeuer,  1  Zayn- 
hamnier,  1  Hlechfe*uer,  1  Ki.sendralitmiiliUi”;  set*  also  ibid.,  I,  \o2,  194.  The 
liurghaminer  Works  received  a  short  note  in  vol.  II,  78. 

\  d(*tailed  contemiMirarv  description  of  the  Lauchhammer  Works  as  it  stood  in 
the  IStXl’s  is  to  he  found  in  Wilhelm  .\uKUst  Lampadius,  Hatuibuch  dvr  nllgemeirun 
HCtb  nkiinde,  dm  Zwvylt  n  Thriles  vivrler  Band  cnthdlt  die  hullennidnnixche  Bennt- 
znng  der  Eixenerze  Hhrlian/d,  xo  me  der  F rixch f)r(tce.xxe  and  der  Stahlfabrikntion 
(dottingen,  1810),  29<)  flf. 

This  translation  of  the  German  note  is  unsatisfactory:  the  word  Schnafelfener 
ap|M*ars  neither  in  .laeob  und  Wilhelm  Grimm’s  t)eidxchex  W'drterbncfi  nor  in 
Heck’s  standard  work  on  iron  (.see  ftaitnote  3).  The  author  is  unable  to  translate 
or  even  to  explain  the  term.  Mortniver  for  the  German  terms  Stabhammer  and 
Zaynhammer  the  Knglish  language  has  only  the  equivalent  “bar  forge,’’  while  the 
German  terms  indicate  two  different  sha|)es  of  iron  bars.  It  is  doubted  whether 
the  plate  mill  actually  existed;  it  may  have  lM>en  in  the  planning  stage  when  the 
author  of  the  1790’s  received  his  information.  It  did  or  would  have  hammered 
plate.  .\s  to  the  doubt,  here  expres-ed,  see  Stahl  and  Eixen,  XXV  (1905),  1232. 
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Further  expansion  between  about  1800  and  1825  ties  in  so  closely 
with  the  Works’  policy  of  improvement  that  it  will  bt*  treated  in  that 
context.** 


Ill 

Character  of  Production  and  Output 

Although  the  Lauchhammer  Works  started  by  importing  skilled 
workers  from  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge*,  partly  for  the  purpose*  of  training 
le)cal  hanels,  the  enterprise*’s  first  ye*ars  we*re*  ve*ry  elifficult  ones,  at  le*ast 
as  far  as  the  foi^e*  prexluction  was  cone*e*rne*d.  Those*  in-migrants'* 
were*  not  ace*ustome*d  to  the*  epiality  of  the  Lauchhammer  cruele*  ire^n, 
which  probably  containe*d  more*  phosphorus  than  that  to  whie*h  the*y 
were*  accustome*ei,  anel  it  teiok  them  seven  ye*ars  be*fore*  the*y  eemlel 
preieluce*  satisfactory  wrenight  iron. 

In  the  Lowendal  era  and  during  the  first  years  of  the  elder  Einsiedel 
the  furnace  produced  crude  iron  for  the  forges  and  cast  objects  for 
sale  and  for  the  use  of  those  forges.  Among  the  first-named  cast  prod¬ 
ucts  were  pots,  kettles,  pipes,  stoves,  stove  plates,  and  the  like; 
among  the  latter,  anvils,  hammers,  and  hearth  plates.  The  forges  in 
turn  produced  axles,  wheel  tires,  rails,  plough  shares,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  iron  bars,  rods,  etc.,  as  demanded  by  smiths  and  various 


**  See  second  installment. 

However,  by  way  of  a  footnote,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  an  episcule  of  1830, 
because  it  sheds  much  liRht  on  the  spirit  of  the  younger  Einsiedel’s  administration, 
a  strange  mixture  of  technical  progressivism  and  political  backwardness.  In  that 
year  the  Grdditz  plant,  then  already  in  a  process  of  expansion,  was  to  l)e  further 
enlarged  by  a  second  blast  furnace,  presumably  a  coke  furnace,  to  which  a  pud¬ 
dling  furnace  wa.s  to  be  attached.  A  tin  plate  plant  was  to  lie  added.  The  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  conce.ssion  was  coupled  with  the  request  for  the  delivery  of  a  certain 
amount  of  charcoal  per  annum  frf)m  the  royal  forests  and  for  a  ten-year  special 
privilege.  Xo  other  works  of  that  description  were  to  be  erected  during  that 
periotl  in  the  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  plants  were  to  be  established ;  exist¬ 
ing  enterpri.ses  were  to  be  enjoined  from  building  competing  ones.  That  is  to  say, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  application  was  conditioned  on  a  special 
privilege.  Thereby  it  did  not  fit  into  the  political  climate  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Count  was  so  conservative  that  he  probably  acted  bona  fide,  but  the 
public  sensed  an  intention  to  abuse  political  power  for  business  purposes.  The 
concession  was  granted  without  the  special  privilege,  but  the  concessionaire  made 
no  u.se  of  it;  see  von  Weber,  op.  cit.,  185  ff. 

The  terms  in-migrant  and  out-migrant  connote  migrants  within  a  country. 
The  words  were  used  by  government  agencies  during  World  War  II. 
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craftsmen.  This  branch  of  the  Works’  production  was  most  impor¬ 
tant,  tlie  foundry  business  was  rather  neglected.  The  note  previously 
quoted  from  an  industrial  directory  of  the  1790’s  indicates  that  the 
enterprise  was  by  that  time  also  engaged  in  the  production  of  wire, 
ammunition,  and  guns  (|X)ssibly  also  in  that  of  hammered  plate),  but 
we  do  not  know  when  the  plants  went  into  those  fields.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  since  the  nearest  competing  furnaces  and  forges  were  far  away 
in  th('  Sa.xon  Krzgc'birge  and  since  the  ari'a  in  which  Lauchhamm(*r  is 
located  began  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Works’  output  found  a 
ready  sale,  although  produced  at  high  cost.  This  disadvantage  was 
due  to  inaccessibility.  The  plants  were  far  from  navigable  rivers  and 
not  even  close  to  main  roads.  Limestone,  for  example,  had  to  be 
shipiied  from  Pirna  and  Meissen  over  a  relatively  wide  distance.  In 
the  early  years  (Pirna)  limestone  was  brought  by  wagon  from  Dresden, 
later  it  came  on  the  Ellx'  as  far  as  Grodel,  whence  it  had  to  be  trans- 
port(‘d  by  wagon.  From  alxnit  1785  on  it  could  be  reshipped  from 
Griklel  in  barges  to  Grbditz  and  thence  brought  the  last  twenty  miles 
to  Lauchhammer  over  iwor  dirt  roads. 

Except  with  respect  to  limestone,  the  Lauchhammer  Works  was 
a  self-sufficing  enterprise.  The  output  was  based  on  the  concern’s 
own  mining  of  l)og  ores  and  burning  of  charcoal,  neither  of  which  pre¬ 
sented  serious  problems.  Bog  ore  was  usually  no  more  than  one  to 
three  feet  Ix'low  the  surface,  so  that  it  could  ea.sily  be  taken  out  once 
the  top  soil  was  removed.  Thereafter  it  was  washed  and  dried  in  the 
air  for  a  rather  long  time.  By  1775  charcoal  was  liecoming  scarcer 
l)ecau.se  of  the  depletion  of  the  nearby  forests,  as  was  the  case  at  that 
time  in  most  areas  of  older  iron  production.  For  relieving  this  char¬ 
coal  shortage  the  Works  began  in  1778  to  have  stumps  dug  up  and 
used;  in  1796  a  machine  was  built  for  that  purijose. 

In  the  era  of  the  elder  Count  Einsiedel  the  greatest  progr('.s.s  in  the 
Lauchhammer  Works’  production,  in  fact  genuine  primary  innova¬ 
tion,  took  place  in  the  previously  neglected  field  of  foundry  products. 
As  early  as  1780  the  first  preliminary  step  was  being  taken:  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  plastic  art,  as  a  matter  of  fact  mostly  plaster  casts,  was 
brought  together  and,  incidentally,  con.siderably  enlarged  when  in 
1785  casts  of  ancient  statues  were  ordered  in  Rome.  The  move  of  1780 
indicates  that  by  that  time  the  casting  of  objects  of  art  was  being 
contemplated  by  the  Count.  This  branch  of  iron  casting,  in  German 
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called  Eisenkunstguss,^^  had  started  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  with  the  casting  of  ornamental  stove  plates.  When 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  cupola  furnace  was  invented  in  England 
by  the  famous  ironmaster  John  Wilkinson,  some  of  her  foundries  went 
further  and  began  casting  medallions.  About  the  same  time  the  use  of 
cast  iron  for  architectural  purposes  was  first  being  contemplated,  and 
the  earliest  cast  iron  bridge  (crossing  the  Severn)  was  actually  erected 
at  Coalbrookdale  in  1779.  But  no  figures  (statues)  had  ever  been 
cast  prior  to  1784. 

Against  this  background  the  actions  taken  in  the  Lauchhammer 
Works  can  be  understood.  In  1781  a  sculptor  was  hired,  quickly 
followed  by  a  second,  to  make  the  patterns  of  such  objects  of  art  as 
were  to  be  cast.  In  1782  the  first  attempt  was  made  at  casting  a 
figure,  but  it  was  a  failure  because  gypsum  was  used  for  the  mold.  The 
artist  had  .suggested  this  material  expecting  that  it  was  best  suited  to 
bring  out  the  details  and  the  beauty  of  the  original.  In  1783  another 
attempt  was  made,  the  artist  still  insisting  on  the  use  of  gypsum,  but 
in  1784  the  material  for  the  molds  was  changed.  In  the  latter  year  a 
wax  model  was  made  and  successfully  cast  in  loam.**  At  least  five 
years  had  elapsed  after  the  decision  had  Ix'cn  made  to  attempt  this 
innovation,  and  it  had  taken  three  to  four  years  to  pass  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  But  then  the  Lauchhammer  Works  was  on  the  right 
track  and  quickly  acquired  ex{x'rience  in  the  new  field,  so  that  it  could 
cast  from  iron  even  complicated  objects  of  art,  going  beyond  (‘V(*ry- 
thing  that  had  been  achieved  before.*'* 


'■  For  the  huckKiound,  s(‘«‘ .1.  Starkie  (Jardner,  Iron  Work,  I  (Loiuloii,  IStKi),  II 
(London,  IStHi);  Henri  C'louzot,  Les  Arts  du  Mftnl  .  .  .  {Mnniicls  il'Hisloirc  de 
VArt),  (Paris,  1934),  2S3  ff. ;  .Julius  Lasius,  “Zur  l^nt\vi<*klun>^s^^es(•hi(•llte  des 
Fisenkunstgusses”  in  Stahl  imd  Kisrri,  XXVIII  (HK)S),  3H.5  ff.;  and  es|M‘cially 
Hermann  Liier  and  Max  Creutz,  (irschichtc  der  Mrtallknnst,  I  (Stuttgart,  HKld), 
2.V)  ff.  It  is  «il)vious  from  all  those  works,  that  iron  objects  of  art  were  traditionally 
made  by  fire  and  hammer  anil  that,  by  l.")()(),  artisans  learned  to  work  also  with 
other  tools  on  cold  iron.  According  to  ('louzot  (o/>.  cit.,  .3.V2),  the  i-asting  of  iron 
objects  in  general  expanded  after  17S0;  Liier  and  (Veutz  date  that  expansion  from 
ISnO.  The  former  author  mentioned  the  Lauchhatmner  Works  among  the  pio- 
mH'rs,  the  latter  devoted  a  whole  paragraph  (on  page  2.5S)  to  its  achievements  in 
tlie  field. 

A  pictur<‘  of  this  first  figure  ca.st  from  iron  is  in  F.  of  tH-io,  48. 

('ontem|)orary  rej>orts  oti  the  achievement  are  to  Im*  found  in  Journal  ilrs 
Liixus  nnddrrMothn,  I  (1789).  3(>fi  ff.;  XII  (1797),  321, 322. 

(f'ontinnvd  on  ftagt  Sj) 
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parts,  gates,  pillars,  clasps  of  doors. 
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Having  explored  the  beginnings,  vve  must  discuss  in  some  more 
detail  the  Works’  actual  production  of  cast-iron  objects  of  art.^®  The 
very  first  statue  cast  in  iron  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  bust. 
Figures  and  busts,  produced  in  the  early  years,  were  mostly  copies  of 
classical  and  neoclassical  works  of  art  as  they  were  in  fashion  at  that 
time.  Statues  and  busts  were  hollow;  the  walls  were  thin  and  pro¬ 
tected  against  rusting  by  a  bronze  cover.  Consequently,  although 
five  to  six  feet  high,  the  statues  were  not  too  heavy,  so  that  they  could 
be  used  not  only  in  city  squares,  in  parks,  and  park  temples  (as  they 
were  then  in  fashion),  but  also  on  parapets  and  as  headpieces  of 
stoves,  as  will  be  described  forthwith.  In  1789  the  first  portrait  busts 
were  cast,  usually  one  of  each  pattern,  only  in  exceptional  cases  more 
than  one.  In  1793  progress  had  been  made  to  the  point  where  it  was 
possible  to  cast  in  one  piece  dual  figures,  such  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  a 
remarkable  technical  achievement. 

Akin  to  this  production  was  that  of  ornamental  objects,  such  as 
statues  of  animals,  vases,  monuments  for  graves,  baptismal  fountains, 
etc.;  of  a  slightlj'  different  character  were  medallions.  In  1786  a 
medallion  in  high  relief  copying  a  classical  model  was  offered  at  5 
talers,  while  four  different  ones  in  low  relief,  cast  on  the  basis  of  de¬ 
signs  of  Bouchardon,'*  sold  at  6  talers.  Before  long  the  Works  also 
went  into  the  production  of  cast-iron  objects  for  architectural  pur¬ 
poses,  which  was  in  line  with  the  earlier  English  development.  Parts 


{Citntiniicil  from  pagt  S(>) 

\  modern  scholarly  treatment  is  in  Hermann  Schmitz,  Hrrliner  KmnkiitintguHs. 
Fcutschrift  ziim  fiinfzigjnhrigt  n  Hextehen  tics  Koniglichen  Kiinstgewerhe  Museums 
(Miinchen,  n.d.  (19171).  •’>  ff-.  es[)ecially  12,  13.  On  pa^e  12,  there  is  a  picture  of  an 
<*arly  bust,  ca.st  by  the  Lauchhammer  VV'orks  in  17H9  or  179."),  that  of  Freiherr  von 
Heinitz.  Other  pictures  of  Lauchhammer’s  early  castin<ss,  are  in  F.  of  t!f2o,  plate 
after  page  54,  while  one  of  a  dual  figure  (Castor  and  Pollux),  to  he  dealt  with  pres¬ 
ently,  is  to  he  found  as  figure  18  in  the  ahove-cited  Journal  Jes  Luxus  und  der 
Moden,  XII  (1797),  May  issue.  This  statue  had  been  sold  for  the  grand-ducal 
park  in  Weimar. 

The  following  pertinent  ho(»k  is  not  available  in  .America:  Lauchhammer  als 
Bildgiesserci  in  Kisen  und  Hronce  (liCipzig  and  Herlin,  1899;  Oiesecke  and 
Devrient). 

20  St'e  the  list  in  F.,  54  flf.,  which  is  the  basis  for  Table  I  on  page  81  of  this 
article. 

2'  F.dme  Houchardon  (1698-17(52),  renowned  French  sculptor. 
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of  bridges  and  balconies,  leafs  of  doors,  gates,  pillars,  and  the  like 
were  cast. 

In  the  class  of  ornamental  objects  we  have  to  count  also  cast-iron 
stoves  of  artistic  character,  the  manufacture  of  which  deserves  de¬ 
tailed  treatment.  These  stoves,  produced  bidween  1790  and  1797, 
were  very  elaborate  and  expensive  objects,  described  as  “cast  iron 
stoves  with  copies  of  cla.ssicai  figures  as  top  pieces.”^^  They  were 
first  offered  in  1786  as  follows: 


1.  Enameled  stove  with  statue  of  Ganymed 

the  stove  and  accessories  at 

the  statue  “ 


75  Reichstalers 
100 


175 


2.  Therme-stove*^  with  bust 

the  stove  and  accessories 
the  bust  of  Socrates 


65 

30 


95 


3.  Altar-stove  with  bust 

the  stove  and  accessories  "  55 

the  bust  of  Cotnmodus  “  30 


85 

4.  Round  stove  with  ornamental  shields  and  bands 

the  stove  and  acces.sories  at  40 

Rust  of  Empress  Crispina, 

wife  ol  C'ommodus  “  2.5 

g  ~ 

65 


The  stoves  in  the  form  of  altars,  monument  bases,  and  the  like  were 
square  or  round,  covered  with  bronze  or  enamel  so  as  to  be  rust  resis¬ 
tant,  and  they  were  richly  ornamented  with  festoons,  arabesques,  low 
or  high  reliefs.  The  latter  were  at  sizes  of  about  6  inches,  2  feet, 
and  higher,  and  were  intended  to  be  used  also  on  houses,  monuments. 


--  (ladcrkc,  op.  cit.,  I,  194  (“KCK<»sscnc  Ofen  mit  .\ufsatzcn  von  Finurcn  nach 
Afitikcn”).  For  examples,  see  F.  of  HtJo,  plate  following  paK«‘  .54;  Joiirnnl  ilen 
Liixiii*  uud  >kr  MinUn,  plate  XXX,  Oct.,  1786. 

This  term  is  not  umlei'standable. 
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fountains,  and  the  like.^^  Sixteen  such  stoves  were  produced  between 
1790  and  1797. 

What  then  were  the  motives  which  induced  Count  Einsiedel  to 
become  a  creative  entrepreneur  and  to  bring  into  existence  this  new 
line  of  production,  the  casting  from  iron  of  objects  of  art?  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  lie  was  a  patron  of  the  arts,  so  that  to  him,  as  an  iron 
manufacturer,  the  idea  of  casting  objects  of  art  in  iron  presented  itself 
almost  automatically.  Moreover,  Lauchhammer  crude  iron  was  thin¬ 
ly  liquid  and  lent  itself  to  such  an  experiment.  We  would  like  to 
know  if  a  busine.ss  consideration  played  at  least  a  supplementary  role. 
The  Lauchhammer  Works,  as  mentioned,  was  a  high-cost  producer 
because  of  its  high  transportation  costs;  these  costs  would  not  count, 
however,  once  this  attempt  at  innovation  was  successful.  We  have 
no  answer  to  this  question. 

At  this  point  a  study  of  Table  1  is  rewarding  since  it  shows  in  detail 
the  development  over  forty  years  of  the  Works’  production  in  cast- 
iron  objects  of  art  and  related  products.  The  production  was  never 
large,  as  would  be  expected,  especially  in  view  of  the  high  prices  of 
the  articles.  One  may  take  it  for  granted  that  those  objects  were 
made  on  order  only.  But,  as  the  table  shows,  by  1816  the  program 
changed  and  production  was  extended  to  small  ornamental  objects, 
such  as  candlesticks,  bowls  of  pipes,  cigar  holders,  knife  and  fork 
rests,  etc.  In  this  period  busts  shifted  into  this  class.  Changing  their 
character  the  Works  probably  cast  small  busts  of  Bliicher,  Xaixileon, 
and  the  allied  monarchs,  but  this  is  only  a  surmise  based  on  knowledge 
of  the  jieriod’s  culture.  From  1816  on  we  may  speak  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  of  cast-iron  ornamental  objects,  small  as  the  figures  may  appear 


This  description  of  the  stove  production  of  the  I.auchliaminer  Works  is  l)ased 
on  the  essay  “Ueber  die  eisernen  Guss-Arbeiten  der  Gnifl.  Einsiedelschen  Kisen- 
h'abrick  zu  Laucldiaininer  bey  Miickenberg  in  Sachsen”  in  Journal  des  Luxus  und 
der  Moden  (as  cited  in  footnote  19),  178().  The  pai)er  was  written  by  no  less  a 
person  than  F.  J.  llertuch  (1747-1822),  the  reputable  Weimar  writer  and  publisher 
who  t(M)k  a  great  interest  in  the  promotion  of  industry;  see  Albrecht  von  Heine- 
mann,  Friedrich  Johann  Justin  Hertuch,  ein  W eimarischer  Buchhdndler  der  Goethe- 
zeit  (Had  Miinster  am  Stein,  19.50). 

The  statue  of  Ganymed  offered  with  stoves  of  tyj)e  1  wjis  copied  from  a  famous 
ancient  statue  in  the  park  of  Sanssouci  near  Potsdam,  a  statue  which  the  author 
has  seeri  a  great  many  times. 

Stoves,  as  first  produ(“ed  and  marketed  by  the  Lauchhammer  Works  were  later 
also  made  by  some  of  its  competitors;  see  Vom  I’rsprung  und  W'erden  der  liuderus- 
schen  Eisenteerke  [z?/]  Wetzlar  (Miinchen,  1938),  I,  262,  263. 
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to  a  present-day  American;  and  it  implies  that  there  must  have  been 
production  for  the  market. 

After  the  Wars  of  Liberation  the  Works  took  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  ca.sting  both  of  industrial  implements  and  of  steam-engine  and 
other  machine  parts;  it  ultimately  went  into  the  production  of  com¬ 
plete  steam  engines  as  well  as  of  agricultural  and  other  machines.  This 
was  the  logical  development  of  a  line  which  had  been  entered  during 
the  admini.stration  of  the  (*lder  Einsiedel.  As  early  as  i785  he  had 
started  casting  light  water  pipes  as  was  then  already  customary  in 
England,  although  still  unknown  in  Germany,  another  innovation 
derivative  in  character.  In  1801  the  Works  was  casting  machine 
parts,  especially  for  spinning  machines;  and  machine  parts,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  structural  iron,  found  a  ready  sale  then  and  later  to  Saxon  salt 
works,  mines,  forges,  and  mills.  To  be  sure,  there  was  brisk  competi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirg(>.  In 
that  same  year,  Lauchhammer  Ijegan  to  produce  for  sale  Schrotmiihlen 
according  to  English  models,  probably  heavy  rolls  for  crushing  iron 
scrap.  All  the.se  operations  provided  the  plants  with  the  exfierience 
nece.^isary  for  expanding  this  type  of  manufacture  after  1816.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  promising  switch  indicating  a  high  degree  of  foresight.  The 
LauchhamiiKT  enterprise  adapted  itself  at  an  early  moment  to  the 
needs  of  the  coming  industrial  order.  When  it  reached  its  hundredth 
anniversary  the  foundation  was  being  laid  for  another  hundred  years 
of  operations. 

However,  there  was  developed  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  still 
another  line  of  the  Lauchhammer  Works’  foundry  business  which  has 
not  even  been  touched  so  far  and  which  is  not  reflected  in  the  table. 
It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  in  the  Lowendal  era  the  casting  of 
utensils  had  been  neglected.  Whatever  was  cast,  was  cast  in  loam  or 
in  open  sand  molds  (hearth  molds).  Hardly  had  success  been  achieved 
in  the  casting  of  statues  when  the  Works  expanded  its  activities  in  the 
former  field  and  changed  its  production  method.  The  casting  in  sand 
boxes  was  taken  up  in  1785,  casseroles  being  the  first  objects  so  cast, 
others  were  stoves,  mortars,  and  pipes;  pots  followed  in  1789.  In  the 
early  nineteenth  century  the  plant  was  taught,  supposedly  by  an 
Englishman,  to  cast  in  wet  sand,  the  molds  having  previously  been 
dried.  (Structural  and  machine  parts  were  in  that  period  always  cast 
in  open  sand  molds.)  One  gains  the  impression  that  casting  in  sand 
boxes  expanded  at  the  expense  of  casting  in  loam,  but  the  latter  was 
not  entirely  abandoned.  In  1814  the  Works  built  a  contrivance,  de- 
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signed  by  the  previously  mentioned  mining  official  Brendel,  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  loam;  and  loam  casting  was  expressly  mentioned  for  1822. 

But  this  is  only  the  minor  part  of  the  story.  Hardly  had  Count 
Einsiedel  devoted  attention  to  the  casting  of  utensils  when  with  the 
help  of  a  chemist,  called  in  as  an  adv'iser,  he  brought  into  existence 
another  primary  innovation.  The  Lauchhammer  Works  succe(>ded 
in  1785,  i.e.,  only  one  year  after  the  first  statue  had  bc*en  cast,  in 
enameling  utensils,  which  means  that  a  thinly  fluid  coloretl  silicate 
was  melted  on  the  cast-iron  utensil.^*  As  the  .sources  indicate,  that 
had  never  be(*n  achieved  before  in  Eurofie,  and  the  Lauohhammer 
Works — finding  in  the  1820’s  imitatoi-s  among  a  few  German  enter¬ 
prises — remained,  together  with  the  latter,  for  many  years  in  the 
vanguard.  It  is  claimed  that  as  late  as  1828  neither  luiglish  nor 
French  factories  had  solved  the  technical  problem.  The  Lauch- 
hammer  Works  probably  u.sed  as  base  crushed  quartz  melted  with 
Ixuax  (.'<odium  boriti*),  a  mass  which  was  ground  with  cl(*ans(>d  clay 
added,  while  the  enamel  proper  consisted  of  feldspar,  borax,  sodium 
carbonate,  and  a  little  tin  oxide. 

In  1786  we  find  enameh'd  cass(Moles  ofTen'd  in  .sets  of  twi'lve,  in¬ 
cluding  four  larg(‘,  four  medium,  and  four  small  .sizes,  at  0  HdchdaUr, 
or  separately  th(‘  four  largi*  ones  at  3  taliTs  and  18  groscluMis,  the 
iiK'dium  oiH*.s  at  3  tah'rs  and  12  gro.schens,  and  the  small  oik's  at  2 
talers  and  18  groschens.  But  it  .seimis  that  only  aftiu-  the  Wars  of 
Lib(‘ration  was  tlu*  mass  production  of  enameh'd  utensils  started  and 
the  market  ri'ally  oiMUU'd  up.  The  Lauchhammer  Festschrift  of  1925 
has  r(*])roduc(‘d  on<*  jiage  of  a  catalogue  of  that  piaiod  which  shows 
that  thirty-eight  .sizes  of  enameled  |M)t.s  aloiu*  were  tluai  sold,  langing 
from  !4  (|uart  or  Vz  pounds  at  2  Prussian  talers  and  5  groschens 
to  23  Vi  quarts  or  26  pounds  at  2  takas  1  gro.sch(“n  and  9  pfennigs. 
Tho.se  up  to  four  (juarts  wiai*  (k'liverial  with  or  without  sjiout  and  the 
larger  ones  with  oik*  or  two  handles  and  with  spout.-® 

The  technical  process  us(‘(l  in  the  |M‘rio(l  has  iHaai  described  as  follows:  with 
the  help  of  a  fine  sieve  powdered  enamel  was  brought  <tn  the  red-hot  objca  t  which 
was  then  put  into  the  furnace  anain,  a  process  which  was  re|M*ated  s<>veral  times. 
Only  the  inside  of  the  utensils  was  enameled  while  the  edges  and  tin*  (Uitside  were 
blackened  with  .soot,  graphite  or  mineral  color. 

For  the  preceding,  see  F.,  2.');  F.  of  20,  21,  and  the  plate  after  p.  20;  lieck. 
Oft.  cit..  Ill,  tKKi;  IV’,  240;  Hertuch,  op.  cil.,  .‘172.  Th«“  I'niversity  of  Wiiizburg 
(imprinted)  thesis  of  1022  by  Hellino,  Da.'t  Drutttchc  Kuttsl-  uml  (o  hmiichsrmaillier- 
gtu'trhi,  sriiu'  Futiricklotig  inul  seine  rolksieirtschnftliche  Hedentong  is  not  avail¬ 
able  in  .Vmerica.  Hut  h'rau  Hermann  Kellenbenz,  Dietramszell,  very  kindly 
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"riu*  iiroduction  of  wrought  iron  and  wrought-iron  articles  did  not 
change  much  in  the  era  of  the  (dder  Einsi<‘del  at  least  not  radically. 
New  products  w(‘re  nails,  tools,  and  files,  the  manufacture  of  which 
started  in  1777  and  1785.  In  the  latter  year  two  workers  were  hired 
to  mak(‘  the  files. 

Although  w(*  do  not  know  at  which  moment  of  its  history  the  Lauch- 
hammer  Works  turned  in  this  direction,  in  the  era  of  the  eld(*r  Einsi(*- 
del,  at  l(“ast,  it  l)<‘came  a  high-qualitj'  produc(*r.  The  administration 
itself  assigiK'd  this  succ(‘ss  to  c(*rtain  nu‘asures,  to  be  cited  in  anotlu'r 
context.  The  great(*st  achi(‘vem(‘nt,  the  founding  of  objects  of  art. 
was  predicated  on  this  aspi'ct  of  the  Works’  production,  as  was  that 
of  enam<‘h‘d  uti'iisils.  No  one  but  a  jiroducer  accustonu'd  to  rigid 
qualitativ(‘  requirements  would  have  Ix'en  able  even  to  try  tho.se 
innovations.  What  held  true  of  cast  products,  In'came  equally  tru(*  of 
forg(‘d  ones.  TrautschoUlt  proudly  n'lKirted  that  in  1816-17  the  Works 
deliv(‘red  to  th(‘  Saxon  government  302  forged  artilh*ry  axles,  of  which 
only  .seven  failed  to  stand  th<‘  seven*  tests  to  which  they  were  .sub- 
ject(‘d.  Incidentally,  after  the  Lauchhamm(‘r  Works  had  iM'come 
Pru.s.sian  it  gain<*d  the  Pru.ssian  artillery  as  a  lu'w  customer  while 
retaining  its  old  one,  the  Saxon.  I  might  stress  parenthetically  that 
the  Saxon  iirime  minist{‘r  of  1825  was  in  piivate  capacity  a  produc(‘r 
of  armanu'nt,  Iwith  for  his  own  and  a  m‘ighlK)ring  country  with  which 
Saxony  was  not  on  the  best  terms  at  that  tim<*. 

IV 

VOLU.ME  OF  PkODI'CTION  AND  OUTPUT 

The  presentation  of  the  Lauchhammer  Works’  production  and  out- 
jnit  in  (luantitative  terms  is  for  various  reasons  beset  with  difficulties. 
First,  UM'asures  and  weights  were  in  the  eightw'iith  century  in  Ger¬ 
many  still  local  affairs, and  it  is  im{H>.ssible  for  an  author  in  America  to 
translate  th(*m  into  motlern  Anglo-Saxon  or  nu'tric  terms  with  such 
(‘xactness  as  would  lx*  d(*sirable.  All  such  figures  as  an*  given  here 
must  be  considered  approximate  while  reliably  indicating  tlu*  magni¬ 
tudes  involved.  S(*condly,  in  the  course  of  the  Lauchhamnu'r  Works’ 
production  some  raw  materials  w(*r(‘  weighed  and  others  measured, 

copied  tliose  sections  of  tlie  tliesis  whiclj  deal  with  «)ur  subject.  Ttiey  are  tectinicai 
in  ctiaracter  and  the  description  in  footnote  2.'»  of  tlie  process  of  proituction  has 
t*een  taken  therefrom.  Frau  Kellent)enz’s  kindness  has  tH*en  mucli  appreciated. 
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and  it  has  been  difficult  to  bring  the  different  weights  and  nn^asures  on 
a  satisfactory  common  weight  d(‘nominator.  For  example,  in  charg¬ 
ing  the  blast  furnace  one  weighed  limestone,  but  measuri'tl  coal  and 
ore,  in  fact  with  two  different  measures.  Moreover,  only  if  we  knew 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  ore  used,  could  we  determine  the 
exact  weight.  Since  we  do  not,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  Lampadius 
who  gives  the  weight  of  two  Dresden  Scheffels  of  ore  as  eipial  to  0V2 
eentners  and  that  of  1  Kiihel  of  charcoal  as  equal  to  \  Vi  centners. 
(Dresden  Scheffels  and  Kiihels,  respi'ctively,  were  the  volume  measures 
used  for  ore  and  coal.)-'  Thirdly,  to  mak(‘  things  wors(‘,  Traut- 
scholdt’s  {‘omments  on  some  computations,  presumably  uiuh'rstand- 
able  to  historians  of  technology,  are  not  intelligible  to  the  economic 
histoiian,  who  in  still  other  cases  has  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  or 
not  double  counting  has  been  avoided.  This  is  esjx'cially  tin*  ca.'^e 
when  Traut.scholdt  reiKirts  side  by  .side  figur(*s  for  output  of  crude, 
cast,  and  wrought  iron.^^  Regardless  of  all  tluvse  difficulti«‘s  it  is 
hoped  that  th(‘  figures  selected  will  giv(‘  a  sensibh*  pictuix*  of  the 
character  and  development  of  the  enterprise. 

L(*t  us  begin  by  studying  the  Works’  early  production  of  crude 
iron.  The  first  furnace  run  started  on  August  25,  1725,  and  lasted 
twenty  weeks.  (It  may  be  added  in  passing  that  by  th(‘  end  of  the 
Lowendal  era  and  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  duration  of  the 
Lauchhammer  furnace  runs  had  been  increas(*d,  .so  as  to  approach  30 
and  50  weeks,  respectively,  a  very  .satisfactory  improvement.)  Our 
source  reports  that  during  the  first  run  a  little  more  than  2,771.50 
centners  of  crude  iron  w(Me  produci'd.  That  wi'ight  measur<‘,  used  at 
Lauchhammer,  will  be  cited  con.sistently:  1  centner  is  eipial  to  123.48 
American  pounds  avoirdupois  and  aiiproxirnately  the  equivalent  of 
the  British  hundredweight  (cwt).  For  producing  the  above  quantity 
of  crude  iron  th(‘  following  raw  materials  w(*re  u.sed: 


2'  Lampadius,  op.  cil.,  315. 

Wlu'ti  crude  iron  is  produced  with  charcoal  there  is  no  clear  dividing  line 
hetween  such  crude  iron  as  is  used  for  casting  and  such  as  goes  to  the  forges.  This 
is  generally  known,  anti  on  top  of  that  the  report  of  1782  of  a  high  Prussian  mining 
official  expressly  stated  that  the  Lauchhammer  Wttrks  did  not  different  ijite  he- 
twwn  iron  for  casting  and  forging.  Consequently  we  shoultl  he  sure  that  the  item 
“foundry  iron”  contains  onlj'  such  crude  iron  as  was  used  in  casting  and  that  those 
quantities  which  were  sent  to  the  forges  were  de<lucted  from  the  total  of  crude  iron. 
Hut  it  is  not  certain  whether  in  our  source  the  terms  foundrj’  (cast)  iron  and  crude 
iron  were  actually  kept  consistently  separate. 
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iron  ore  3,050  Dresden  Scheffels  or  about  8,387.5  centners 

charcoal  A, IM  Kiibels  {  =  iScheJ[fels)  “  “  6,246  centners 

limestone  315  centners 

This  tabl(*  gives  an  idi'a  of  the  (|uantities  «)f  raw  material  movi'd  in 
that  first  furnaee  run:  thi'y  w<‘r(*  about  fiv(‘  tinu's  as  heavy  as  the*  out- 
jmt. 

In  addition,  our  source*  has  provide'd  us  with  the*  most  inter<‘sting 
cost  computation  for  this  first  Lau«*hhanuncr  furnace*  run.  The*  alneve*- 
in(*ntione*et  (e*xae‘tly)  2,771.54  centners,  pre)elue*e*el  in  the*  e*ours(*  e>f  that 
run.  cost  l.t>25  tale*rs,  4  gie)se*h(*ns  anel  8  pfe*nnigs,  that  is  tee  say  16 
gre>sche*ns  anel  8  pfe*nnigs  pe*r  centner. 

He)W(*ve*r,  be*fe)re*  the*  e*oinputatie)n  is  pr(*se*nte*el  it  is  ne*e*e*ssary  tee 
give  a  se)ni(*what  lengthy  (*xplanatie)n.  The  Ineeeks  eef  the  liaue*!!- 
hamine*r  Weerks  we*re*  iM)ste*el  in  tal<*rs,  anel  theese*  tal(*rs  se*e*m  tee  have* 
Ix'en  Le*ipzig  ine)n(*y  eef  ae*ce)unt  ( 1  tale*r  =  24  gre)sche*ns,  1  gre)se*h<*n  = 
12  pf(*nnigs).  This  tale*r  was  figure*el  frenn  1733-1763  at  a  rate*  of 
15.475  grams  eef  fine  silver  and  frenn  1 763-1810  at  a  rate*  eef  17.844  grams. 
In  the  latte*r  ]K*rieKl  the*  me>ne*y  eef  ae*e*e)unt  was  weerth  renighly  thre*e*- 
fourths  of  the*  ae*tual  e*e)in  in  cire-ulatieni.  the*  HeiehxUder  or  Knnrentions- 
taUr  eef  32  gre)se‘he*ns,  e*e)ntaining  23.925  grams  e>f  fine*  silve*r.  This 
name  was  ele*rive*el  freim  the*  e*e)nve*ntions  be*twe*e*n  Austria  anel  a 
numbe*r  eef  German  state*s  agre*e*ing  in  the*  mielelle  eef  the  e*ighte*e*nth 
e*e*ntury  em  that  stanelarel.  He)we*ve*r,  afte*r  1810,  eer  at  le*ast  at  the 
time  when  the*  Laue*hhamme*r  Weerks  l)e*e*ame*  Pnissian,  the*  Prussian 
tale*r  be*e*ame*  the  stanelarel  ceiin  in  the*  are*a,  anel  it  hael  a  .'eilve*i‘  e  emtent 
of  16.704  grams.  It  must  be*  unele*rste)e)el  that  while*  prie*e's  are*  give*n  in 
this  i)ape*r  in  e*ithe*r  DeichsUders  eir  Prussian  tale'rs,  all  epieUatiems  frenn 
the  Lauchhamme*r  beeeiks  are*  in  Le*ipzig  me)ne*y  eef  ae*e*e)unt.-'' 

That  mue*h  must  be*  kneewn  to  unele*rstanel  what  the*  figure*s  iit  eeur 
(*ost  e*om))Utation  me*an.  Of  e*e)urse*,  it  is  neet  a  e*e)rre*e*t  e'eimputatieen 
from  the*  me)ele*rn  pennt  e)f  vie*w.  The*  feelleiwing  items  are*  neet  e*e)n- 
siele*re*d,  although  the*y  wemlel  have*  lH*longe*el  in  a  e-eeinjilete*  sche*elule 
of  costs:  ameertization  e)f  the  mine*s,  ameirtizatiein  eef  fixe*el  capital,  in- 
tere*st,  taxe*s,  if  any,  anel  the*  e*e)st  e)f  re*planting  the*  tre‘e*s  e*ut  feir  the 
production  of  chare*e)al.  But,  eif  e*ourse*,  (*e)rre*e*t  ceist  computations 


Sec  Moritz  Klsas,  I  'mriss  einer  (leschichte  dt  r  Pn  ise  unit  Lohue  in  Deutschland, 
II  (Leielfn,  1940),  12. 
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were  still  unknown  by  1725,  and  these  items  were  just  omitted. Of 
those  which  are  to  be  found,  equipment  (probably  used  up  in  this  one 
process  of  jiroduction)  amounted  to  5.5  per  cent,  raw  material  to  78.5 
per  cent,  and  wages  to  15.9  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  year  17.33  was  the  first  during  which  the  forges  worked  to 
the  satisfaction  of  tho.se  concerned,  and  the  following  output  was 
recorded : 


Oberhammer 

about 

71)0.2.5  centmrs  bar  iron 

Mittelhammer 

H 

709..5 

H  << 

rnterhammer 

409  “ 

<(  ti 

(Iriinewalder  Hammer 

10 

it  a 

47.7,5 

iron  for  tools 

240.7.5 

iron  rods 

Total 

<< 

223S 

wrought  iron 

or 

1 10  long  tons 

a  a 

In  this  production  8  centners  of  crude  iron  wert'  used  for  bringing  out 
5  centners  of  bar  iron,  but  some  of  the  loss  was  recoveri'd  by  remelting 
the  forge  cinders  in  the  furnace.  Since  in  the  cour.s(>  of  the  .s(‘cond 
furnace  run  (Stqitember,  1726  to  February,  1727)  436  objects  had  been 
cast  in  loam  and  .sand  weighing  an  estimated  20  centners  or  almut 
one  long  ton,  and  since  in  1733  the  inoduction  of  cast  bji'cts  would 
hardly  have  lH*en  smaller  than  that  of  tlu‘  above  s<‘ven  months  in  th(‘ 
1726/27  run.  we  i)o.ssess  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the  Lauch- 
hammer  Works’  production  in  the  early  years  of  Freifrau  von  Lowen- 
dal.  For  the  whole  of  the  Lowendal  era  200  long  tons  are  sup|K).s(h1 
to  have  been  the  average  yearly  crude  iron  output  and  90  long  tons 
that  of  wrought  iron,^'  consuming  part  of  the  crude-iron  output. 

In  1782,  a  few  years  after  the  elder  Count  Kiiusiedel  had  taken  over 
but  bi'fore  he  had  started  developing  the  ent(*rprise,  the  \\'orks  was 
visited  by  two  high  Pru.ssian  mining  officials,  one  of  whom  n'jKnted 
that  the  Lauchhammer  Works  produced  about  160-200  centners  of 
crude  iron  jier  w(‘ek,  which  in  coiLsideration  of  an  estimati'd  forty- 


It,  s(‘onis  to  have  been  typical  of  seventeenth  and  eiKht(*enth-century  aceount- 
inK,  as  practiced  on  estates,  that  depreciation  was  not  considered;  see  Otto  Mrun- 
ner,  Adelipes  iMudleben  iind  EuropAischer  Geist.  .  .  (Salzburg.  1949),  301. 

The  figures  for  total  production  in  the  I.6wendal  era,  given  by  Trautscholdt 
on  page  11,  tally  with  those  given  on  page  40,  but  the  tabulation  on  pages  4.5-40, 
l)esides  containing  a  bad  misprint,  d(K*s  not  make  sens(‘  without  knowing  Traut- 
.scholdt’s  terminology  in  all  detail.  Hut  there  is  no  clue  to  that  terminology  which 
in  some  resjxicts  ap|)ears  inconsistent;  this  is  not  surprising  for  a  businessman 
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weeks’  furnace  yeai’  may  hav(‘  amounted  to  alxiiit  7,200  centners  or 
about  360  long  tons  a  year,  as  compared  with  the  200  tons  averag<‘  in 
the  Lowendal  era.  Simultaneously  the  wrought-iron  production  was 

2 


(’osT  CoMi'CTATio.N  FOR  2,77 1. .54  Centners  ok  Crvde  Ikon 

PKODreKI)  IN  TWENTY  WEEKS  BETWEEN  .ACCCST,  1 

725, 

AND  Ja.ncary,  1726 

(cxprt'ssc  1  in  talers,  Kr<»s*.|icns,  and  pfennigs  of  Leipzig  money  of  account) 

Equipment 

t. 

gr.  pf. 

furnace  hearth  (used  up  in  the  run) 

ill) 

minor  material 

3  coppei  molds 

20 

16'  9 

bar  iron 

15 

other,  inci  4(1  lbs.  tallow  at  1  grosclien 
fK*r  lb. 

6 

16  .  . 

repair  of  the  bellows 

(> 

total  equipment 

108.8.9 

Hmv  Material 

3,0.50  hresden  Scheffels  bog  ore 

i).5t) 

8  10 

4,lt>4  Kiifnls  (  =  0,240  centners)  charcoal  at 

1 1  talers  for  90  centners 

7ti3 

9  .  . 

loam  for  casting  (digging  and  transjKirt) 

1 

315  centners  limestone 

‘HI 

total  raw  material 

1,510.18.5 

Wages 

cariK'iiters 

3 

head  furnace  worker  for  21  w(H*ks,  4  shifts  at 

2  talers  |)t*r  waok 

43 

3  6 

furnace  worker  at  1.18  |H‘r  week 

37 

18 

trip  for  the  two  (obviously  in-migrants) 

2 

tips  t| 

4 

lH*er  money  for  the  two  “ 

2 

12 

two  skilh'd  hands  for  charging  the  furnace 

(Aufgehi  r,  “fitters”)  at  2  and  2*  ■>  talers  |H*r 
week  for  the  two 

4t) 

wages  of  unskilled  heljH'rs 

35 

salaries  for  su|K*rvisory  employees  and  wages  for 
measuring  the  charcoal 

131 

16 

wages  and  incidental  costs  of  a  smith 

1 

total  wages 

30«).1.6 

Total  C'ost 

1,925.4.8 

“  In  the  eighte<Mitli-century  Knglish  Kirkstall  forge 

>  all  ’ 

workers  got  “two  drink- 

inns”  iH*r  (lay;  s(*<‘  ! Rodney  Hutler],  The  History  of  the  Kirkstall  Forge  through 
Seven  Centuries,  l-iOO-lDJ^o  .4.  I).  (Kirkstall,  1945),  18. 
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ro|)ortod  as  amounting  to  about  200  long  tons  iK>r  annum  at  a  cost  of 
4  talers,  8  groschens  iM*r  centner?-  If  these  figures  for  the  Works’ 
wrought-iron  production  are  correct,  as  they  jirobably  are,  and  w(‘ 
assume  a  25  iK‘r  cent  loss  on  the  amount  of  crude  iron  used  as  raw 
material, we  arrivi*  at  the  conclusion  that  about  270  long  tons  of 
crud(‘  iron  were  used  in  the  wrought-iron  production.  How  much  of 
th(‘  loss  was  recovered  in  remelting  the  forge  cinders  is  not  known.'^^ 
But  tlu*  diff(‘rence  betwwn  360  long  tons  of  crude  iron  produced  and 
270  long  tons  of  criuh*  iron  consumed  indicates  ajiproximately  the 
magnitude  of  tlu*  production  of  cast-iron  products  during  the  early 
1780’s. 

The  situation  had  entiri'ly  changed  by  the  first  decade  of  the  nine- 
t(*enth  century.  In  that  d(*cade  empha.sis  was  on  the  output  of  cast- 
iron  jiroducts.  Lampadius  reported  for  that  period  that  the  weekly 
crude-iron  production  amounted  to  mon*  than  200  centners?^'  a.ssuming 
for  that  period  a  furnace  yt*ar  of  forty-five  weeks  and  an  average 
weekly  output  of  225  centners,  we  arrive  at  a  yearly  crude-iron  pro¬ 
duction  of  alM)ut  500  long  tons.  According  to  Lamiiadius  then*  were 
thr(‘<*  castings  every  day,  the  iron  bi'ing  taken  from  the  hearth  with 
ladles.  In  between,  when  the  slag  was  tapped,  iron  was  taken  from 
the  hearth  for  the  casting  of  small  objects.  Only  on  Sunday  was  the 
furnace  tapped  to  make  available  that  crude  iron  which  was  used  in 
the  forges.  But  it  seems  that  this  picture  is  overdrawn,  as  can  be  seen 
from  Tabh*  3  giving  the  total  crud(*-iron  and  wrought-iron  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  twenty-nine  years  of  the  elder  Pansiedel. 


T.\ltLl-:  3 

Total  Pbodlution,  I77()-1S()4 
(in  centners) 


“Keschni(»lz{>m*s  Kisen” 
(|)roi)ai)ly  crudo  iron) 
wnniniit  iron 

crude  iron 
wrouKiit  iron 


Annual 

I.,auchhanuner  BurKhainnier  Total  AveraKo 
239,973  38,331  278,304 

122,830  19,380  142,210 

(»r  expres.sed  in  lonn  tons 
11,998  1,917  13,9tw  481 

0,142  9()9  7,110  24.j 


The  average  wrought-iron  production  was  so  high  that  the  his- 


•’2  Stahl  iindKisen,  XXV  (1905),  1231, 1232. 

For  this  estimate,  see  Heck,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  393,  397. 

This  slag  also  contained  some  lime.stone;  5-8  pr)unds  of  limestone  were  added 
to  a  centner  of  crude  iron  in  the  process  of  refining  it. 

Lampadius,  op.  cit.,  313,  314. 
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torian  cannot  liolieve  that  Sunday  tappings  provided  all  the  crude 
iron  which  the  forges  needed.  Maybe  there  were  also  nightly  tappings 
which  Lainpadius  overlooked.  The  annual  average*  outinit  of  cast- 
iron  products  amounted  in  the  jx'riod  of  the  (*lder  Einsiedel  to  160 
long  tons,  but  we  do  not  know  if  that  figure  includes  the  Burghainmer 
l>roduction.  If  one  holds  the  various  figures  together  then*  r(*mains  a 
difference,  unaccounted  for,  of  almut  80  tons  iK*r  annum.  Part  of  that 
would  have*  lK*e*n  leist  in  the  forge*s,  jiart  vvemlel  have  lx*e“n  used  for 
building  up  large*r  steiivs,  but  the*re  vvoulel  still  re*main  a  considerable 
eliffe*re*ne*e*  which  e*oulel  not  lx*  e*xplaine*el.  Is  the  prexluctiem  of  cannons 
anel  ammunition  le*ft  out  ix*rhaps  anel  e‘e)ntaine*el  in  the  unace*ounte*d- 
for  figure*?  ('an  one*  ve*nture*  the  gue*ss  that  in  this  ix*riexi  the*  value*  of 
the*  e*ast-ire)n  prexhieds  emtran  that  e)f  the  fe)rge*  jmxlucts? 

In  the*  first  tvve*nty  ye*ars  e)f  the*  younger  Ein.sie*ele*rs  aelministratie)n 
(1805-1824)  the*  ce)ne*e*rn’s  te)tal  proelue*tie)n  has  lK*e*n  given  as  follows: 


an.  av. 


“>t(‘sclmnilz«'ne*s  Kis(*u” 

(rounlily  cnide  iron) 

erntrurs 

loiiK  tons 

lonK  tons 

Luu(‘liliuinine*r 

2()0,47<) 

13,014 

0.50.7 

Groditz  iiiul  otiier  t'U[X)la  furnace's 

9,092 

4.V) 

22.8 

OurKlianuncr 

90,003 

4,500 

225.0 

The*se*  figure's  are  not  satisfactory;  the  first  and  third  lint's  show  the 
preKlue  tiem  of  the  Lauchhammer  and  Burghainmer  bla.st  furnace's  and 
re*fe*r  te)  cruele  irein.  The*  se*e*ond  line,  heiwever,  shows  the  prexluctietn 
e)f  the*  e  upeila  furnace's,  mainly  of  that  in  Greiditz  but  also  of  those  in 
Lauchhammer.  As  to  Groditz,  we  know  that  in  the  ye*ars  concerneel, 
ne)t  having  a  blast  furnace*,  the  plant  melte*el  scraj)  irein  in  the  cuixila 
furnae*e*  anel  vvorkeel  it  inte)  wrought  iron.  The  exact  ameiunt  of  its 
preieluction  is  unknenvn  and  that  actually  ap|x*aring  in  the  alxnx*  tabu¬ 
lation  unele*r  the*  he*ael  “Groditz”  contains  an  unknenvn  quantity  which 
is  alre*aely  ente*re*el  in  line*  1  unde*r  Lauchhammer  furnace  prexluction 
(Laue*hhamme*r’s  pigs  were*  re*me*lte*el  in  the  e*uix)la  furnae*e*  fen-  foundry 
puriM)se*s).  That  me*ans  that  the  total  average  is  too  high.  The  follow¬ 
ing  may  be*  a  re*alistic  picture:  the  average  annual  production  (1805- 
1824)  e)f  cruele*  iron  in  all  plants  teigether  may  have  }x*en  alxiiit  875 
lenig  tons  ix*r  annum,  tei  which  must  lx*  aeleled  another  few  teins  made 
available  through  the  .sme*lting  of  scrap  at  Groelitz.  The  granel  total 
will  have  remaiiu'd  under  the  average  of  900  tons  ix*r  annum.  But 
since  the  perieiel  1805-1824  ine*lude*d  the  war  ye*ars,  in  which  production 
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proliably  fell  off,  siiici*  Saxony  as  an  (*neiny  of  tin*  allies  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  armament  and  ammunition,  the  total  yi'arly  production  of 
crude  iron  and  melted  scrap  iron  may  luiv(‘  amounted  to  as  much  as 
1,000  tons  in  1824. 

The  figures  reporti'd  for  wrought  iron  an;  more  sound: 

an.  av. 


CftttKcrs 

loll)'  tons 

loll); 

].aiic)iliaininer  ainl  (iiodit/ 

10I»,093 

.5.3.')0 

20H 

Hurnliaininer 

.72,730 

2,037 

132 

Total 

1.59,723 

7,987 

400 

In  comparing  the  last  figure  of  400  long  tons  of  wrought  iron  with  that 
of  1)00  tons  of  crude;  and  nanelted  scrap  iron  we  can  draw  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  output  of  cast-iron  products.  After  the  Wars  of  Liberation 
th(‘  latter  se'ems  to  have*  emtrun  that  eif  wreiught  iron.  This  implie*el  a 
re*ve*rsal  eif  the*  eiriginal  preieluctiem  pe)lie*y,  fe)re*shaele)we*el  alre*aely  in  the* 
se*e*onel  pe*rie)el.  Heiw  much  eif  the  eliffe*re*nce‘  be*twe*e*n  e*ruele*  anel 
wremght  irein  pre)elue*e*el  was  taken  up  by  the  manufae*ture  of  gun 
tube*s  anel  ammunitie)n  is  (*ntire*ly  unkneiwn  anel  it  is  alse>  unkneewn  by 
which  ameiunt  the;  cruele*-ire)n  steire*  was  incre*ase*el  be*twee*n  1805  anel 
1824.  As  in  the*  e*ase*  eif  e*ruele  irem,  the  wremght-irein  pre)elue*tion  was  in 
1824  unelembte'elly  aUive*  the  average,  pre)l>ably  anywhe*re*  be*t  we‘e*n  400 
anel  500  long  teins. 

The  ])re*ce*eling  finelings  and  (*stimate*s  e*an  thus  be*  charae‘te*rize‘el: 
althemgh  the*y  are*  not  e*xact,  the*y  sheiw  cle*arly  beeth  the*  magnituele*  eif 
the*  preieluction  and  the  tivnel. 

We  e*an  neiw  turn  tei  the  last  aspe*ct  of  the*  Lauchhammer  Wenks’ 
preiductiem,  its  e*fficie*ne*y,  as  expre*ss:*el  in  figure*s.  In  this  e*onne*e*tie)n 
we*  |M>.sse*ss  an  intere*sting  bit  of  infeirmatiein  which  inelie*ate*s  the* 
feuinula  ae*e*e)reling  to  whie*h  the  furnae*e;  was  charge*d  in  the*  171)0  s  and 
1800’s.  Be)g  ore*s  are*  a  variety  of  limeinite,  the  latte*r  be*ing  hyelrate*el 
ferric  ei.xiele*  (2Fe*2(l33H20).  The*  ore*s  freim  the  varienis  ele*pe)sits  use*el 
in  Lauchhamme*r  hael  a  e*e)nte*nt  varying  be*twe*en  35  anel  45  pe*r  e*e*nt  eef 
ferric  eixiele*.^'’  Te)  60  stanelarelize*el  whe*e*lbarrows  of  we‘ll-mi.\e*el  ore* 
we*re*  aelele*el  5  te)  7  whe*e*lbarrows  e)f  lime*ste)ne*  (  thewhe;elbarre)w’se*on- 
tent  of  lime*stone*  we*ighing  1.25  centners).  The  charge  pre)pe*r  e-on- 


Lainpaelius’  ta))Ie  (o/>.  cit.,  302,  303)  is  not  cle'ar.  I  tliink  leis  pcrceTitages 
ri*fer  to  ferric  «»xiele. 
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sist(‘(l  of  14  to  15  “AV/n/c/r /<”  (literally  translat(‘(l:  litth*  Im)X(*s)  com- 
tainiiis  40  pounds  of  or<*-liin(*stone  mix;  i.c.,  <‘ach  charge  was  5.8 
nntnrrs  of  tlie  mix  plus  two  Kiihrls  =  3  cnttno’fi  of  charcoal.'*” 

Tlu'O'  w(‘rc  two  main  criteria  of  (‘fficieucy,  the  amount  of  iron  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  given  (juautity  of  on*,  and  the  amount  of  chan'oal  us(*<l 
p(*r  giv(‘U  (piantity  of  output  (eith(*r  crude  iron  or  wrought  iron). 
But  the  yield  figures  for  iron  relative  to  the  unit  of  10  Schcjfels  of  ore 
are  not  satisfactory  for  pur|K)ses  of  compari.son.  hecause  tin*  ores 
m(‘lt(“d  ill  tlu*  Liiweudal  «*ra  (1725-1776)  were  rich<‘r  than  those 
melted  later,  and  only  if  relati'd  to  the  actual  couti'ut  of  h'lric  oxidi* 
in  th(*  unit  of  ores  would  yi(*ld-figur(“s  lx*  t(*lliug.  The  following 
figun's  an*  n*port(*d: 

^  ct  utnt-rx  of  iron 

Lowciuial  era  averajie  yi«*ld  on  10  Dresden  Nr/fr^r/.s- ore  =  11  3  S 

Kinsiedel,  Sr.,  era  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  =  10  10  2r> 

Kinsiedel,  .Fr..  era  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  =  10  10  20 

( rufortunati*ly  tin*  microfilm  u.s«*d  for  this  study  is  .so  |M)or  that  <*veu 
with  a  magnifying  glass  tin*  fractious  are  not  (*h*aiiy  n*adal)l(*).  Traut- 
.scholdt  stn*ss(*d  proudly  that  on  an  av(*rag<*  tlu*  yield  was  16  ]M)uuds 
high(*r  in  tlu*  y(*ars  1805-1824  (tlu*  p(*riod  of  tlu*  youug(*r  Kiusi(*del) 
than  it  had  l)(*eu  in  1776-1804  (the  p(*riod  of  his  fatlu*r).  This  implies 
that  lu*  must  have*  cousid(*n*d  tlu*  quality  of  on*  <*(iual  in  hoth  p(*riods, 
as  it  jirohahly  was.  On  tlu*  basis  of  aualys(*s,  on*s  w(*n*  judiciously 
mix(*d  lM*fore  tlu*y  w«*n*  m(*lt(*d. 

\V«*  are  much  l)«*tt(*r  inform(*d  on  tlu*  u.seof  charcoal  jier  unit  of  prod¬ 
uct.  In  this  case  tlu*  .saving  is  obvious,  and  a.ssumiug  that  Traut- 
.scholdt  was  right  and  tlu*n*  was  also  a  lK*tter  furnace  yi(*ld,  production 
costs  must  have  shown  a  downward  trend.  During  tlu*  V(*ry  first 
furnaci*  run  (of  1725)  2.25  rrntnen  of  charcoal  wi'n*  n(*(*ded  for  1 
rcntficr  of  cnule  iron  produc(*d  and  tlu*  coal  consumption  in  tlu* 
forg(*s  was  at  that  time  still  higlu*r,  nam(*ly  8.75  centners  of  chan*oal 
lM*r  centner  of  bar  iron  ))rodue(*d.  During  tlu*  L6w(‘ndal  (*ra  tlu* 
furuac(*  mast(*rs  ha<l  succ<*(*ded  in  lM*tt(*ring  tlu*  ratio  from  2.25:1  to 
1.9:1 :  in  1804  it  was  1..55:1  and  this  ratio  had  further  drop|M*d  in  1825 
to  1.88:1.  C’orn*sponding  figures  for  the  forg(*.s  an*  not  available.  But 
B(*ck  has  compih*d  a  tabh*  showing  charcoal  con.sumiition  |K*r  unit  of 
wrought  iron  i)roduc<*d  in  a  numb(*r  of  eighte(*nth-(*entury  iron  enter- 
l)ris(*s.  *^  If  we  take  from  that  list  only  the  figures  n*f(*rring  to  German 

bampadius,  op.  cit.,  312;  Heels,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  904. 

/Wd.,  111,681. 
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works,  we  find  them  ranging  between  573  and  770  units  of  charcoal 
for  100  units  of  wrought  iron  produced  from  ore.  That  is  to  say,  these 
figures  include  charcoal  used  both  in  the  furnace  and  in  tlu*  forg('.  In 
this  list  Lauchhammer  stands  with  629  units  at  a  place  indicating 
efficiency;  Burghaininer  with  712  units  is  less  well  placed.  But  those 
figures  do  not  mean  too  much  since  charcoal  consumption  depond(‘d 
in  part  on  the  kind  of  on*  m(‘lted  and  tlu*  quality  of  iron  forged. 

How  important  savings  of  charcoal  were,  is  evident  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures:  in  the  Lowendal  era  the  plants  consumed  an  av(‘rage 
of  about  2,400  Klafter^^  (approximating  more  than  2,500  cords)  of 
wood  ix*r  annum.  This  amount  of  wood  could  lx*  produc(*d  from 
about  150  acres  of  forest  land  if  one-fifth  of  the  timlx'r  was  tak(‘n  and 
replanted  every  twenty  years.  The  total  wood  consumption  in  the 
twenty-nine  yeai*s  of  the  elder  Einsiedc*!  amounted  to  190,215  Klafter 
or  about  200,000  cords,  while  tlu*  first  tw(*nty  y(*ars  of  the  younger 
Kinsiedel  saw  a  total  consumption  of  118,758  Klaftcr  or  alunit  125,000 
cords.  Reduc(*d  to  annual  av(‘rag(*  figures  tlu*  consumption  was  more 
than  6,000  cords  ix*r  year;  for  the  early  1800’s  Lampadius  giv(*s  the 
annual  (*onsumption  as  8,000-9,000  Klaftcr.^'^  Howevi'r,  it  must  lu* 
kept  in  mind  that  the  annual  average  figur{*s  are  not  strictly  com- 
])arable:  In  the  Lowendal  era  charcoal  was  us(*d  for  all  purpos(*s; 
lx*ginning  in  the  era  of  the  (*lder  Kinsiedel  and  incr(*asingly  in  that  of 
the  young(*r,  charcoal  was  r(*i)lac(*d  by  otlu*r  fiu*ls,  es|u*cially  peat  and 
gas  produc(*d  from  p(*at.  Unfortunately  w(*  do  not  ])ossess  figur(*s 
showing  the  consumption  of  fuel  otlu*r  than  charcoal  [wood].  Through 
the  progre.ssiv(*  replacement  of  charcoal  and  through  tlu*  sa\ing  of 
fuel  the  demand  of  tlu*  furnaces  and  forges  could  lu*  satisfied  during 
tlu*  W  orks’  first  hundrc'd  years.  But  tlu*  distanc(*s  ov(*r  which  charcoal 
was  cart(*d  to  the  plants  l)(*came  larger  and  larg(*r  and  conse(iu(*ntly 
its  cost  became  high(*r  and  higher.  Charcoal  was  finally  brought  ov(*r 
distances  of  ten  to  twenty  miles.^^ 

To  ME  Continued 

h'uiTz  Redlich 

Res(*arch  (’('nt(*r  in 

Kntr(*preneurial  History 
Harvard  University 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  in  .America  the  exact  coimterpart  of  this  figure 
expressed  in  cords  of  128  cubic  feet.  Eighteenth-century  measures  vari(*d  from 
locality  to  locality.  The  Klaftcr,  for  example,  varied  bet\vt*en  SO,  120,  144,  and  l.V) 
cubic  f(Hd;  144  cubic  feet  was  the  usual  size  of  the  Klaftcr. 

Lampadius,  op.  cit.,  30:L 

This  paragraph  is  based  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  coni|H*tent  pres(*ntation  in 
F.  of  page  1.'),  but  I  think  the  ratio  for  1804  was  1.0.j:l. 
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WIkto  did  tho  owners  of  early  Illinois  industries  get  the  capital  and 
the  funds  to  start  their  factori(*s?  What  was  the  background  of  these 
early  inanufaetun'is?  The  evidence  that  will  Ik‘  pr(*s(‘nt(‘d  here  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  typical  Illinois  manufacturer  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  self-financed  man  who  was  l)orn  and  rais(‘d  in  Euro|K‘  or  on  the 
east(‘rn  seaboartl. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  basic  thesis  of  Fr(‘derick  Jackson  Turner, 
Wisconsin  and  Harvard  historian  of  the  last  generation,  who  n'inter- 
preted  the  history  of  this  country.  Turner’s  thesis,  enunciat(‘d  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  1893,  was 
that  society  was  relmrn  on  every  new  frontier.  Its  character  was  in¬ 
fluenced  not  only  by  heredity  but  even  more  by  its  new  environment. 
Thus  the  American  economy  reflected  not  only  EurojM'an,  (‘sjK'cially 
Anglo-Sa.xon  customs  and  institutions  brought  across  the  Atlantic, 
but  it  also  reflected  the  pioneer’s  adaptation  to  primitive  fronti(*r 
conditions.  By  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  generation,  Anunicans 
had  forgotten  or  abandoiu'd  certain  EurojK'an  ways  iK'cause  these 
were  not  adapt(‘d  to  .survival  in  the  New  World.  On  the  frontit'r,  corn 
replaced  wheat,  Indian  canot's  r(‘plac(*d  wagons,  and,  after  the  .s<>ven- 
t(*enth  c('ntury,  log  cabins  n*placed  frame  houses.  M(‘n  c(‘ased  being 
craftsmen  or  evc'ii  just  farmers,  and  lM*came  jacks-of-all  track's  if  they 
lived  far  from  towns.  What  was  true  of  the*  coastal  regions  in  the 
.seventeenth  century  was  true  of  the  Piedmont  before  th(‘  Kevolution, 
and  of  the  Midw(*st  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  As  tlu*  years 
j)a.'<!^(‘d  and  more  p(*oj)le  flow(*d  into  that  region,  and  cultivated  or 
improved  it,  tlu*  Midwest  economy  iM'came  more  compk'X  and  sophi.s- 
ticated,  like'  any  older  society,  butUvith  some  diffc'rent  charact(“ristic.s 
iM'cause  tlu'  environmc'nt  was  diflfc'rent. 

TuriH'r  used  the  words  of  J.  M.  Peck,  author  of  an  Emigrnutx'  diiidc 
(1837)  to  (k'scrilx*  tlu'  maturing  of  tlu'  West.  P(*ck  had  written,^ 

(lOiierally,  in  all  the  western  settlements,  tlircH*  classes,  like  the  waves  of  the 
oeean,  have  rolled  one  after  the  other.  First  ••omes  the  pioneer _ His  imple¬ 

ments  of  anrieultnrc'  are  rude,  chiefly  of  his  own  make,  and  liis  efforts  directed 
mainly  to  a  crop  of  corn  and  a“truck  patch” _ .\  lo>j  cabin,  and  occasionally 


•  F.  J.  Turner,  The  Frontier  in  American  llistonj  (New  York,  1920),  pp.  10-21. 
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a  stabU*  ami  (•(»rii-(Tib,  aixl  a  field  (»f  a  dozen  acres,  the  timber  girdled  or 

“.leadened,”  and  fen<‘ed  are  enough  for  his  occupancy _ The  next  class  of 

emigrants  purchase  the  lands,  a<ld  field  to  field,  clear  out  the  roads,  throw 
rough  bridgt's  over  tlu*  streams,  put  up  hewn  log  latuses  with  glass  windows  or 
stone  chimneys,  occasionally  plant  orchards,  build  mills,  schoollamses  .... 
.\noth*‘r  wave  rolls  on.  The  men  of  capital  and  enterprist*  come.  Tlu*  set¬ 
tler  is  ready  to  sell  out  and  take  advantage'  of  the  rise  in  projK'ity.  .  .  .The 
small  village*  rise's  tee  a  spaciems  teewn  e»r  city ;  substantial  ('elifie-c's  e>f  brie'k, 
e'xte'iisive  fie'lels,  eercharels,  garelens,  e'e)lle*ge*s,  anel  e'hure'he's  are  s(‘<*n.  A  iMertietn 
e»f  the  first  twee  classe's  remain  statieenary  amielst  the  ge*neral  me>ve*me*nt, 
impreeve*  their  habits  anel  e-emelitiems  anel  rise  in  the  se'ale  e»f  seee-ie'ty. 

TuriK'r’s  tlu'sis  and  tlu*  quotation  just  cited  an*  familiar  to  many  of 
you.  I  n*|)<*at  tlu'm  lu'n*  lu'cau.se*  they  an*  so  basic  to  tlu*  story  that  I 
hav<‘  to  t(*ll.  It  is  tlu*  se'cond  wave*,  with  its  mills,  and  ('spe'clallj'  tlu* 
thirel,  with  its  “nu'ii  of  capital  and  enti'iprise”  which  will  conc(*rn  us. 

d'lu*  inve'stifjation  is  limited  to  Illinois  be'cau.se*  that  is  in  tlu*  lu*art 
of  tlu*  Midw(*.st  and  contains  (diicaso,  tlu*  n*fi:ion's  g;n*atest  city, 
d'lu'n*  an*  otlu*r  limitations.  The  years  1880-1890  an*  those*  wlu'ii 
Illinois  was  in  tlu*  ('lul  of  the  se'cond  stase'.and  in  the  l(*ss  comj)licat<*d 
be'giiminfi:  jihase's  e)f  tlu*  third  stafj;e.  It  was  also  the  lu*yday  of  lais.sez 
fain*.  The  inv('stig:ation  is  also  limite'd  to  persons,  or  family  Kroiqis 
that  have*  ae*tually  fe)unele*el  an  inelustry,  neet  benight  e>ne*  e>ut  (with  a 
fe*w  e*xee*i)tie)ns).  Finally  it  is  e*e)ne*e*ntrate*el  ein  inehistrie*s  that  re‘ache*el 
the*  fae'teuy  stage*.  Fae*te)rie*s  hire*  se*ve*ral  pe*r.xe)ns,  the*y  use*  semu*  nem- 
human  Idrm  eef  |Miwe‘r,  anel  the*y  pnuluce*  geieuls  fe)r  sale*  in  the*  ge*ne*ral 
marke't.  It  is  within  the*se*  limitatiems  that  intdrmatieen  has  be*e*n  eeb- 
taine*el  een  50  e*nte*rprise*s  run  by  57  inelivieluals.  (Se*e*  Table*  1.) 

'I'he*se*  are*  neet  the*  nu>st  impeutant  50  manufae*turing  e*nte*rprise*s  in 
Illineeis  in  this  |)e*rie)d  by  any  crite'iiem.  Many  fanuuis  name's  are*  miss¬ 
ing,  many  n*lative*ly  ince)nse*ejue*ntial  euu's  are*  include*el,  altluiugh  luet 
witlumt  n*ase»n. 

It  will  be*  aske*el,  “Heew  elid  yem  ge)  abeeut  se*le*e  ting  the*  inelustrie*s  anel 
fineling  the*  inlormatieen?”  The*  first  ste*])  was  te>  e'emsult  the*  inele*x 
veelunu*  eef  the*  Didiomry  of  Anirn'ran  Biography  anel  ge*t  a  list  eef  all 
fanuius  Anu*rie*an  manufae  ture*rs.  Inciele*ntally,  the*re*  we*re*  re*lative*ly 
fe*w  fnun  the*  Mielwe*st  in  the*re*.  The*re  we*re*  abeeut  35  freim  Illineiis,  anel 
25  e)f  the*m  we*re*  usable*.  Thus  abeiut  half  of  the*  57  manufacture*rs 
wore*  fanums  e*ne)ugh  tee  be*  incluele*el  in  this  all-time*  Ame*rie*an  “Whei’s 
Wlu).”  Harvarel  Unive*r.sity’s  Graeluate*  Scluied  eif  Busine*ss  Aelmin- 
istratie)!!  issu(*s  a  beieiklct  e*ntitle*el  Business  Biographies  ami  Company 
Histories.  That  liste*el  a  numl>e*r  of  full-le*ngth  bie)graphie*s  eif  Illinois 
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l(‘ii(l(‘rs.  SoiiK*  of  were  of  jm'Isoms  already  listed  in  the  Dirtiounnf 
of  Amt  rican  Hiography.  Personal  iiujuiries  yiehh'd  two  more,  such  as 
William  Besley,  Wank(‘san  hrewc'r.  and  Oscar  Mayer,  (’hieago  meat 
|)a(k(*r.  The  sources  eit(‘d  in  the  Dirtionnrif  of  Arntrirnn  Hioqrophg 
W(“r(‘  in  very  eonsidcaahh*  de>ire(*  iK'wspaper  obituaries  and  comity 
biographies.  That  suggested  another  logical  sonna*. 

(’onseijiuaitly,  the  next  st(‘p  was  to  consult  s(‘Vi‘ral  comity  biogra- 
phi(‘s  pnblish(“d  b(*tw(*en  ISSO  and  1905.  Tln'y  contaiiu'd  the  names 
of  iiKMi  of  till'  pi'iiod  1830-1890.  d'o  a  large  (‘Xti'iit  these  w(“re  l(*.xs('r 
personages  in  tlu*  world  of  mannfactnrer.s — small  busine.'ismen  so  to 
sp<‘ak.  That  provid(*d  good  balance  for  the  famous  names  takiai  from 
\\\t'  Dktiommi  of  Amtricau  Hiographtf.  The  fact  that  th<“  men  listi'd 
in  the  comity  biographies  geiKMally  paid  to  be  included  cans(*d  no 
harmful  bias.  But  Illinois  has  over  100  comities;  which  should  Ik* 
chosen?  The  ('eiisns  of  1850  r(*veal(*d  that  tlu*  si'veii  leading  comiti(*s 
from  the  viewpoint  of  manufacturing  were,  resjM'ctivi'ly;  (’ook  con¬ 
taining  Chicago.  Peoria  along  the  Illinois  River,  Madi.son  containing 
Alton  and  not  far  from  St.  Louis,  .lo  I)avi(*ss  in  the  north  containing 
Gah'iia  and  its  l(*ad  niiiK's,  Ailaiiis  in  the  wi'st  containing  (Juincy,  and 
Fulton,  also  along  tlu*  Illinois  Riv(*r  containing  ('anton,  and  Kendall 
which  is  a  litth*  west  of  (’hicago.-  Suitabh*  county  biographies  wi'ie 
reailily  available  for  four  of  tlii'se:  naiiK'ly.  (’ook,  P(*oria.  .lo  I)avie.>is, 
and  Fulton.  From  thi'iii  30  names  wen*  s(‘lect(*d.  Th(*y  were  chosi'n 
lu'causi*  of  th(*  ri'lative  adeipnicy  of  information  provided  about 
finances.  Then*  was  also  .souk*  ov(*rlapping  with  tin*  pr«*vious  lists. 

What  was  Illinois  liki*  in  this  p(*riod  1830-1890?  Again  let  us  take 
1850,  a  y<*ar  wh(*n  tlu*  median  p<*r.son  of  my  list  of  nianufactur«*rs  was 
19  years  old.  Tlu*  population  of.th<*  state*  was  th(*n  840.000.  The* 
larg(*st  town  was  C'hicago,  with  30.0(K).  and  it  was  growing  so  fast  that 
it  had  n*ach(*d  00,000  in  1853.  QuiiH*y  and  Gal(*na  had  about  0,000 
each,  and  tlii're  w(*n*  roughly  a  tloz(*n  oth(*rs  with  ov(*r  1 ,500.'*  ('hicago 
was  so  sl<*az>'  and  muddy  that  William  B(*sl(*y.  disgust(*dly  pa.ss(*d  it 


-■  ('(M>k,  Sl,(M»S.(M)n;  Peoria,  |1411M)(K);  Ma(lis«.n,  *:«2,(K)():  .Fo  Daviess.  S2SS.0()(): 
,\(lains,$2f»(),(K)();  Fulton, $2.j.‘), ()()();  Kendall,  •‘5244,001);  and  next,  Ii‘i''<alle, $  100,0  )0 
.1.  l)e  ('onipetiiliiim  of  Sevt  nth  ("rnfois  (VViishington,  18.o4),  p.  223. 

•’  (Quincy,  0,0(X);  (lalena,  0,004;  Peoria,  .’i.OO*);  Sprinufield,  4,533;  P«*ru.  4,500; 
.\lton,  3,58.5;  Ottawa,  3,219;  Lsu8alle,  3,201;  .loliet,  2,0.59;  Kirill,  2,3.59;  .\urora. 
1,895;  H«turhonnais,  1,710;  Roekford,  1,711;  Pekin,  1,078;  Hlooininston,  l,.59l; 
F'reefiort,  1,430.  Cnoipendiuoi,  pp.  338  ff. 
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by  and  went  farther  nortli  to  Waukegan  to  settle.^  George  Pullman 
(later  manufacturer  of  sleeping  cars)  made  quite  a  reputation  lifting 
the  foundations  of  imjxirtant  buildings  that  had  sunk  into  the  mud. 
There  were  almost  no  railroads,  but  a  great  one  was  consti  ucted  in  the 
next  six  years.®  This  was  the  Illinois  Central,  a  Y-shaped  system 
radiating  from  CVntralia  in  central  Illinois  northw(‘st  to  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi,  northeast  to  Chicago,  and  south  to  Cairo 
where  the  Ohio  joins  the  Mississippi.  It  would  open  the  fertile  Grand 
Prairie  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  where  as  yet  very  few  people 
lived.® 

The  largest  ag<‘  group  of  people  living  in  Illinois  in  1850  wen*  those 
l)etw(‘en  the  ag(‘s  of  20  and  30.  Most  peopU'  were  farm(*rs.'  Manu¬ 
facturing  was  in  its  infancy.  The  1850  census  mentions  3,164  estab¬ 
lishments,  with  a  total  capital  of  86,400,000  and  12,000  employees. 
These  (‘stablishments  hatl  produc(*d  pi-oducts  worth  $17,0(M),000  in 
1849.^  Some  of  tlu*  chief  products  were  beer  and  whiskey,  iron  and 
iron  castings,  and  woolens.  In  the  villages  the  mPst  freiiuently  en- 
counter(‘d  industries  were  gristmills  and  sawmills.  This  will  give 
.some  id(‘a  of  Illinois  a  century  ago.  The  iMipulation  of  the  whole 
nation  was  then  23,000,000,  a  war  had  n'cently  lieiui  won,  anotluM-  was 
in  the  making,  and  a  gt'iieral  liv(*d  in  the  White  House. 

Perhaps,  too,  a  word  should  b(‘  mentioned  alxiiit  the  development 
of  Illinois  by  1890.  Its  |X)j)ulation  had  (luadruph'd;  C'hicago  now  had 
1,000,000,  P(‘oria  40,000;  Illinois  had  risiai  from  fift(*(*nth  to  third  in 
importanc(‘  in  manufacturing.  The  leading  industries  w(*r(*  now  agri¬ 
cultural  implenu'hts,  tlu*  manufactun*  of  illuminating  gas,  meat  pack¬ 
ing,  iron  and  steel,  and  foundries  and  machine  .shops,  in  that  order. 
Also  important  were  malt  liiiuors,  pn'paration  of  lumber,  and  flour 
milling.  Tla*  h'ading  manufactufing  countu's  wen*  ('ook,  still  by  far 
the  most  imtxutant  with  manufactun's  of  .8363,000,000  in  1889,  and 


^  William  Hesloy  was  the  ureJit  Kouulfathor  of  the  author’s  wife.  Tliis  was  the 
family  tradition,  related  by  Hesley’s  K>anddauKhter,  Mrs.  .lane  H.  Stronn. 

■’  There  was  one  road  in  the  west  from  Najdes  to  SpriiiKfield,  another  in  the 
north  connectiiiK  KlKia.  .■^urora,  and  Chicago. 

•’  The  3()()-mile  route,  Chicago  to  Cairo,  passed  near  three  settlements  of  im- 
portama-;  Hourhonnais  on  the  Kankakee  River  (710),  Crhana  on  the  (Irand  Prairie 
(210),  and  .loneshoro  in  the  south  (.">84).  Carlton  Corliss,  Trails  to  Hails  (Chicago, 
1937),  p.  2.’). 

'  Cnnipt’ntliuni,  p.  .')2. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  128-9,  179-82. 
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Peoria,  a  ixior  second,  with  $15,000,000.  Rock  Island,  Kane,  Will, 
and  LaSalle  Counties  came  next.  Fulton,  Madison,  and  Adams 
Counties  still  ranked  high  but  Jo  Daviess  no  longer  did.'*^ 

In  picking  50  firms  a  ehi(*f  jiroblem  was  to  find  those  on  which  some 
information  could  be  obtained.  The  birthplace  of  the  founder,  data 
on  how  he  got  his  capital,  the  nature  of  the  industry,  and  its  first 
location  were  recorded.  The  50  industries  r(‘present,  to  some  degn*e, 
a  sampling  of  Illinois  industries  and  industrialists  of  this  |K‘riod.  (Sck; 
Table  1.)  Admittedly,  several  hundred  would  have  Ijeen  a  Ix'tter 
.sample. 

T.ABLi:  1 


Illinois  Manckactcrers,  18^10-1890 


No.  Name 

Birth 

Date 

Birthplace 

Business 

BeKan  manufacturing 
in  Illinois 

1.  Samuel  .\llerton 

1828 

New  York 

Meat  packer 

dhieago,  1870  (?) 

2.  Philip  1).  .\rmour 

1832 

New  York 

Meat  packer 

('hicago,  18()3 

3.  (lilman  W.  Avery 

183;. 

New  Hamp.  Furniture 

Peoria,  1804 
Waukegan,  18.')4 

4.  William  Ilesley 

1808 

KtiKland 

Brewery 

.3.  .lohn  Bird 

1837 

('anada 

Flour 

Warren,  187.3 

(».  .laeoh  llottenherK 

1804 

Maryland 

Sawmill,  flour 

Vermont,  18^19 

7.  William  W.  Burson 

1832 

Penn. 

Farm  mach.  & 
knit  kchhIs 

Rockfonl,  1870 

8.  ItoiM'rt  Burton 

1781 

Filmland 

Lead  smelter 

dalena,  1831 

9.  .lohn  I)(*<‘re 

1804 

Yermont 

Plows 

drand  Detour,  1840 

10.  William  Deerinu 

1820 

Maine 

Harvesters 

Plano,  1870’s 
Rockfonl,  I8.')4 

11.  Ralph  Kmerson 

18:h 

Mass. 

Farm  mach.  & 
knit  k(hh1s 

12.  HuiM'rt  Felrath 

1828 

France 

Soda  water 

P(*oria,  1808 
(’hicago,  18(>(» 

13.  Peter  Fortum* 

1834 

Ireland 

Brewery 

14.  Benjamin  Foster 

1828 

Fngland 

Pa|H‘r  boxes 

Peoria,  1872 

1.').  F.lijah  (lammon 

1819 

Maine 

Harvesters 

Batavia,  1801 

10.  .lohn  W.  dates 

18.3.') 

Illinois 

Wire 

()|)p.  St.  F.,  1880 
dalena,  18.34 

17.  William  (loldthorp 

1812 

Fifgland  ^ 

Feadsmelter 

18.  Ralph  S.  dn'enlei* 

1848 

Penn. 

(’(M>|M‘raKe 

(’hicago,  1803 

Robert  d.  dreenlt*e 

1848 

Penn. 

machinery 

19.  ('harles  F.  duntlier 

18,‘i7 

dermany 

dandy 

(’hicago,  18t»3 
DeKalb,  1870 

20.  .laeoh  llaish 

1820 

( lermany 

Barbe»l  wire 

21.  (’harles  Heren<h*<*n 

18.39 

('amula 

Bak(*ry 

Danville,  1892 

22.  diirdon  S.  Hubbard 

1802 

Vermont 

Meat  flacker 

(’hicago,  1834 

23.  Kdward  N.  Ilurlev 

1804 

Illinois 

Piston  air  <lrill 

(’hicago,  189ti 

24.  Benjamin  P.  llutehinson  1829 

Ma.'^s. 

Meat  1  lacker 

(’hicago,  18.38 
Peoria,  1870 

2.’).  H.  M.  Kii'fer 

18:i0 

dermany 

Bri*w(*ry 

■2t».  S.  A.  Kinsey 

1827 

N.  .lersey 

Brass  {’dry 

Peoria,  1870’s 

27.  .lohn  Me.Artliur 

182t> 

Scotlaml 

Iron  f’dry 

(’hicago,  18.')0  (?) 

‘28.  ('yrus  Medormiek 

18(M) 

Virginia 

Harvest  (*rs 

(’hicago,  1848 
(Quincy,  1888  (?) 

29.  .lames  F.  MacMurray 

18t».3 

Missouri 

St<*<*l  hoops 

,  '*  Heport  on  Maniifnctiiring  [nduntrieH  in  the  Vniled  Slates  at  the  Eleventh  Census 
(WasliinKton,  18‘H)),  Part  I,  .387-99. 
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So.  Xanio 

Mirth 

Date 

birthplace 

Miisinevss 

b(*Han  manufacturi 
in  Illinois 

30.  Cliarle's  We*.sl(*y  Marsli 

1S34 

('anada 

Harve*st(*rs 

Plano,  1S03 

William  W.  ^^arsh 

1S3(» 

Canada 

31.  Fr(*<l«*i  ick  Mattl)ie*<s»*ii 

1S3.') 

( Jermany 

Zinc,  cl(»cks 

baSalh*,  1S<»4 

32.  Oscar  Mayer 

1S.')0 

(lermany 

Meat  packe*r 

('hicaK'»,  1SS.3 

33.  Mathias  \lill(*r 

IS27 

(Jermany 

Mre*we*ry 

(Jal(*na,  1S.')7 

•lose'pli  Mille*r 

1S‘20 

(Jermany 

34.  Xe*ls<)ii  Morris 

is;is 

(Jermany 

M(*at  packer 

ChicaHo,  1S.')0 

3').  Fr(*(le*rick  (1.  .\i(*(lriiiKhaus  1S37 

(Jermany 

FnameliiiK 

(Jranite*  ('.,  IStiO 

30.  William  Xitschke* 

1S4<» 

Wisconsin 

Cigars 

Peoria,  1S71  (?) 

37.  William  Parliii 

1S17 

Mass. 

Plows 

Canton,  1S.*)3 

3S.  Moses  P(*tt(*miill 

1S02 

X(*w  Hamp. 

Ph.WS 

P(*oria,  1S3.) 

30.  M.  W.  I'owell 

1S31 

Penn. 

Hoofing! 

Chicann,  1S.')<» 

40.  (;«*orKe  M.  Peillman 

1S31 

Xew  York 

ShH*pin<i  cars 

ChicaH**,  ISOO’s 

41.  (i(>ortt(*  M.  Sar^e'iit 

1S30 

Maine 

Iron 

Moline,  1S70 

42.  .Mhert  (1.  Spalding 

1S,‘)0 

Illinois 

Sport  iiiK  Hoods 

1  Chicago,  IS70 

43.  (Jiistavus  Swift 

1S30 

Mass. 

Me*at  packer 

Chicago,  IS77 

44.  H(*my  Timken 

1S31 

(Jermany 

(’arriaH(*s 

b»*lleville,  lsr)7 

4.’).  .losepli  T.  Torre*iice 

1S43 

Penn. 

Iron 

('liicaKo,  1S70 

40.  Franklin  Wliitcomh 

1S30 

Xew  ^'ork 

bricks 

l)(*s  Plaim*.',  FStiS 

47.  .lanu*s  W.  White 

ISIS 

Xew  Hamp. 

Woolens 

Hanover,  IS4‘) 

IS.  William  Wilson 

is;is 

Ireland 

('ors(*ts 

Peoria,  1S7‘) 

40.  Five  Woolne*!'  l»rothe*rs 

lS,3:)-4.'» 

HiuiKarv 

l)istilh*ry 

Peoria,  IS70  (?) 

.■>0.  .lohn  S.  Wrinht 

IS1.‘) 

Mass. 

Self-rake 

Chicano,  1S.')2 

Tl»(‘  50  firms  invest ifiatc'd  wen*  (‘Ufjagi'd  in  making  54  kinds  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  There  wen*  II  mannfaetnn*rs  of  faiin  impl(*m<*nts,  7  meat 
paek(*rs,  5  mannfa(tnn*rs  of  iron  and  st(*(‘l,  and  4  l)n*wers. 
Th(*  n*st  W(*r(*  seatt(*n*d  and  inelnd(*d  .sawmills,  Hour  mills.  l(*ad 
sm(*ltinf>:  (2  <*a<*h),  candy,  soda  wat(*r,  zinc,  sl(*(*pinf>:  (*ars,  earriafi«*s, 
sportinf*:  goods,  baking,  bricks,  cigars,  eor.s(*ts,  (*te.  Half  th(*.s(‘  faetori(*s 
mad(*  eonsnm(*rs’  goods  and  half  made  prodne(*rs’  goods.  Kl(*v(*n  of 
th<*  latt(*r  prodne(*d  farm  e(nnpm(*nt.  (S(*(*  Tabh*  2.) 

Th(*  raw  mat(*rials  n.<(*d  in  th<*se  indnstri(*s  eann*  larg(*ly  from  th<* 
farms  of  Illinois.  Few  of  th(*.s(*  indnstri(*s  n*<inin*d  a  high  d(*gn*(*  of 
(*ngin(*(*ring  knowl(*dg(*  for  th(*ir  op(*ration.  Fv(*n  .so,  as  w(*  shall  .s(*(*. 
th(*y  n*(jnin*d  moi(*  sneh  knowledge*  than  p(*opl(*  rai.';(*d  and  (*<'neat(*d 
in  the*  pion(*(*r  Midw(*st  g('n(*rally  had.  W.  H.  \Varn(*r,  wonld-be*  pro- 
din*(*r  of  turret  lath(*s  in  1880  gave*  up  manufae*turing  in  (diieage)  and 
meeve'el  e*ast,  te)  (Me*ve‘lanfl,  whe*re*  he*  e*e)ulel  finel  skille'el  ope*rative*s.“' 
Se‘ve*ral  othe*r  pn)mine*nt  me*n  eef  Chicago  me)ve*d  e*ast  whe*n  the*3’  ele*- 
eiele*el  to  gee  inte)  manufacturing.  Fe*w  e)f  the*  54  inelustrie*s  re*epnre*d  a 
re*ally  large*  inve*stme*nt  in  capital  e*fpnpm(*nt. 

IHctiotinrij  of  Ainericnti  Hiogrnphif,  Xl.\,  470. 
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.  TAHLK  2 

TYI*K>i  OK  Prodccts 


Consunirrs'  (nxulK  huliislru.s 
Hrt'wcry 
Meat  (i)acki*(l) 

Distillery 
C'aiidy 

Sport  iiiK  K'xxls 
C'arriaKes 

Knit  ^ooils 

W(M)lens 
Oakery 
Furniture 
Soda  water 
CiKars 
C'<*rsets 
Pa|M‘r  boxes 
Flour 

(’kicks  1 


I^Knlucrrs’  (hnnls  I  rtiluslrun  27 

Farm  I mplemenia  11 

Harvesters  «!fc  Farm  mach.  ti 

Plows  3 

S<‘lf-rake  1 

Barbed  wire  1 

Others  lb 

Iron  and  st«‘l  .j 

Zinc  1 

FnaineliiiK  and  stamping  I 
Pullman  cars  1 

Sawed  lumber  1 

Lead  siiM'lter  2 

C'«M)|)<“rane  maebinery  1 

Brake  sIiik's  1 

Bricks  1 

Brass  I 

Piston  air  drill  1 

(Irand  Total  .j4 


27 


As  inight  1)(*  cxpi'cti'd,  tin*  firms  were  (‘onciuitratod  in  the  larfuiu’ 
cities.  Altog(“tlier  IS  la'^an  in  C'hieaKo,  0  in  Peoria,  and  3  in  Galena. 
The  rest  \v(*re  scattered  over  th(>  state*,  (‘siwcially,  of  course,  over  the 
counties  examined,  hut  these*  e*e)untie*s  \ve*re*  e*he)se*n  in  the*  first  plae-e* 
he*cause*  the*y  we*re*  meire*  inelustrialize*d  than  the*  others. 

The  o7  men  \ve*re*  all  iKirn  l)e*t\ve*e*n  1781  anel  I860,  the* 
me*elian  ye*ar  l)e*ing  1831.  (Sen*  Table*  1.)  In  fae*t  e)ve*r  half  \ve*re  horn 
in  the*  ye*ars  1826-1837.  The*  average*  age*  at  which  the'y  e*mharke*el  ein 
manufae*turing  was  33.  Thus  the*  me*elian  plant,  in  this  re*spe*e*t,  he*gan 
e)|M*ratie)ns  in  1864.  The*  first  lH*ganJn  1831,  the*  last  in  1806.  The 
majority  he*gan  he*twe*e‘n  the*  ye*ars  1855  anel  1875. 

One*  of  the*  .surprise*s  in  this  inve*stigatiem  was  the  hirthplae*e*s  eif 
these  57  me'ii.  Alteigether  23  came*  fremi  Kurope*,  10  eif  the*.se* 
from  Ge*rmany;  13  mene*  e*ame  from  Xe*w  Knglanel,  anel  10  freim  the 
Midelle  Atlantic  States;  4  we*re*  Ixirn  in  Canaela  and  2  in  the  South. 
(St*e  Table*  3.)  Only  5  of  the  57  were*  Iwirn  west  eif  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  The*.se*  five  were  all  Ixnn  afte*r  1840. 

Why  we*re*  so  fe*w  of  these*  manufacturers  native*s  of  the*  Midwe*.';t? 
Most  of  our  we*ste*rn  .state*s  we*re*  se*ttle*el  by  peiseins  whe)  move*d  in  frenn 
the  ne*xt  state  (‘ast  or  semth.  The  Superinte*nde*nt  eif  the  ( Vnsus  e»f 
1860  wrote,  “In  thirty  states  out  of  thirty-femr  the  native  (*migrants 
have*  chiefly  preferred  te)  lex-ate  in  a  state*  imme*eliately  adjacent  tei 
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that  of  their  birth.”’*  But  mo.st  of  these  manufaetiirers  eame  from 
EurojK?  or  New  England  or  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  bulk  of 
manufacturing  of  that  era  was  in  Europe  and  the  Northeast.  Mon* 
and  lietter  sehooling  was  available  there.  Triu*,  the  formal  schooling 
of  the  57  men  was  far  from  impressive  by  modern  standards,  but  it  was 
considerably  greater  than  pioneer  children  enjoyed.  Several  sjjoke 
with  pride  of  their  training  in  mathematics  and  mechanics.  There  may 
also  be  some  relationship  between  the  eastern  origin  of  the.se  nnui, 
their  occupation  of  manufacturing,  and  the  source  of  their  capital. 
More  will  lie  said  of  that  later. 


T.\HLi:  a 

HiRTHPLACE  OE  .j7  MaXUKAC TURER< 


Europe 
KiikIuikI 
F  ratipp 
CJermany 

HuiiKiirv 

Ireland 
Scotland 
\ew  England 
Maine 

Massachusetts 


23 


4 

1 

10 

a  (VV'oolner  Pros.) 
2 
1 

3 


13 


Xew  Hampshire  3 
Vermont  2 


Middle  Atlantic  States 


New  .Iers(*v  1 

Xew  ^’ork  4 

Pennsylvania  .a 

Canada 

Ontario  3 

(Quebec  1 

Southern  States 

Maryland  I 

Virginia  1 

The  Miilicest 
Illinois  3 

Misscmri  1 

W  isconsin  1 


10 


4 

2 


Where  did  the  money  to  start  these  industries  come  from?  Almost 
never  did  a  man  get  all  his  funds  in  one  way.  Yet  virtually  always 
some  one  source  or  method  seems  more  irniiortant  than  othiTs.  This 
may  be  called  the  primary  nudhod,  the  others  the  st'condary  method. 
Th(*re  were  eight  different  primary  methods  of  getting  funds.  (S(‘e 
■^I'able  4.)  In  23  ca.ses  the  men  worked  for  hire  at  oik*  or  many  jobs, 
saved  their  money,  and  finally  started  an  industry.  In  1 1  instances 
they  accumulated  the  funds  in  nuTchandising.  In  4  instances  they 
started  in  a  very  small  way,  as,  say,  cigar  manufacturer  William 


Eighth  Census  of  the  I'nited  States,  l*opulation  (Washington,  1800),  p.  xxxv. 
The  four  exceptions  are  as  follows:  Maine  to  Massachusetts,  Marylaml  to  Ohio, 
Mississippi  to  Texas,  and  Missouri  to  C'alifornia. 
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Nitschko  or  baker  (.’luirl(?.s  Hereiul(‘en,  who  plowed  back  th(*ir  earnings 
and  e.\pand(*d  their  oix'iations.  Four  others  got  money  from  st'lling 
their  farms,  2  invested  from  a  pr<‘vious  manufacturing  business,  2 
made  money  in  the  “Gold  Rush,”  3  clearly  relied  on  the  funds  of 
partiu'is,  and  at  l(*ast  one  made  his  money  in  successful  r(‘al  estate 
speculation. 

In  no  major  case,  with  {wrliaps  oik*  exception,  did  the  money  come 
from  l)orrowing  or  inheritance. This  is  the  record  although  it  is 
hard  to  Ix'lievi*.  Autobiographi'is  in  county  biographies  might  jX'r- 
haps  b(‘  (*xi)ect(*d  to  omit  that  source.  Possibly  too,  wIk'U  money  was 
borrowe<l,  the  lend(*r  took  a  li(*n  on  the  busine.ss,  or  a  share  of  it,  as 
William  Deering  did,  and  then  t(K)k  over  the  bu.sin(*ss  hims(*lf  after  a 
while.  In  other  words,  some  lenders  might  have  b(*en  disguised  as 
jiartiK'rs. 

Each  man  had  not  only  one  major  method  but  oik*  or  more  .second¬ 
ary  iiK'thods  of  getting  capital;  two,  on  the  av'(*rag(*.  What  was  a 
primary  iiK'thod  for  one  man  was  a  .s(*condary  nK*thod  for  another. 
Among  the  minor  nK*thods  the  following  w(*re  mo.st  common.  Alto- 
gethi*!-  26  plowed  back  th(*ir  earnings,  15  .saved  funds  from  jobs  in 
their  young(*r  days,  11  made  money  in  merchandi.sing,  21)  had  the 
help  of  partiK*rs.  in  or  out  of  tin*  family,  8  mad(*  money  in  r(*al  estate, 
1  coriK'red  the  Ghicago  pork  market,  1  borrowed,  etc.  (S(*e  Table  4.) 

L<*t  us  n(*\t  look  at  half  a  doz(*n  ca.s(*  histori(*s,  (*ach  r(*pr<*senting  an 
imiK)rtant  but  difT(*r(*nt  way  of  getting  capital. 

(iurdon  Salhmdall  Hubbard,  Ixirn  in  1802  in  Windsor,  \’(*rnK)nt,  was 
OIK*  of  (’hicago’s  earliest  manufacturi'rs.  He  was  a  meat  packer.  He 
was  ajijirenticed  five  years  as  a  fur  trader  and  was  then  put  in  charge 
of  a  trading  station  in  Illinois.  From  that  position  he  ro.se  to  lx*  sujx‘r- 
intendent  of  tlx*  American  Fur  C'ompany  ixi.sts  in  this  region,  next  he 
was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  company’s  profits,  and  finally  he  lx)ught 
out  the  comjiany's  interests  in  the  r(*gion  in  1828.  Then  he  began 
buying  up  surplus  hogs  to  trade  in  Illinois  frontier  towns.  H(*  also 
shipp(*d  hogs  east  via  tlx*  Gr(*at  Lak(*s  to  Buffalo.  For(*se(*ing  (’hicago 
as  a  meatpacking  center  he  mov(*d  there*  in  1884. '•*  There  was  a 
speculative  boom  in  land  going  on  and  he  became  part  owner  of  an  80- 
acre  tract  near  the  c(*nter  of  the  town,  and  then  sold  half  of  it  for 

W.  Harris,  pamphlet  on  William  I)(*<*rinK  in  University  of  Illinois  Library, 
p.  10,  W.  I)et*rinK  to  Klijah  (iammon. 
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$S0,000.*^  In  partnership  with  others  he  built  a  warehouse  and 
packing;  plant. 

Hubbard  got  his  start  with  funds  from  his  serviei's  to  tlie  fur  eoin- 
pany.  Si'condarily,  funds  also  came  from  his  hog-marketing  activities, 
his  r(“al  estate  suee(*ss(‘s,  and  the  lu'lp  of  his  partners.  .\ll  this  eajiital, 
except  p(“rhaps  the  last,  originati'd  in  Illinois  as  far  as  Hubbard  was 
conciaiK'd. 


T.Mil.i:  4 

Methods  ok  (Jktunc  Caimtai, 
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li 

4 
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1 

1 
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2 

2 
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1 

1 

From  inventions 

T) 

T) 
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1 

1 

Total 
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John  Detrc,  farm  machiiu'iy  manufaeturiM',  exemi)lifi<*s  the  manu- 
factiUTM-  who  Ix'gan  on  a  small  scale,  jilowi'd  back  his  earnings,  and 
enlarg(“(l  his  busiiu'ss.  Born  in  Rutland,  Wainont,  in  1804, he  gr<“w  up 
in  Middlebury.  He  W(*nt  to  collegi*  only  brii'lly  and  then  b«‘cam(“ 
apprentic(“d  to  a  blacksmith.  Aft<‘r  his  appri'iiticeship,  la*  woiked  by 
tin*  day  for  tlu*  next  10  years,  travi'ling  out  from  Middh'bury.  An 
accpiaintance  of  his  w<‘nt  west  to  tlu'  Gahaia  l(*ad  min(*s.  He  liked 
Grand  I)(*tour  in  north  ciaitral  Illinois  and  wiait  back  to  g(‘t  sona* 
friends  and  his  fatlaa-in-law.  Major  .\n<lrus,  to  join  him.  .\iah  us  ran 
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a  stas(“  coach  busiiu*ss  and  Di'cn*  (►ftcii  worki'd  for  him.  Dinao  de¬ 
cided  to  join  tli(‘  exjM'dition.  He  brought  his  tools  with  him  and 
S73.78. 

There  was  much  for  a  blacksmith  to  do  in  Illinois.  The  farmers 
eomidained  es|K*eially  of  the  sticky  .><oil.  To  oiMuate  a  plow,  a  man 
ne(*ded  two  ox(*n  and  a  |)addl(‘,  the  paddle  to  clean  the  moldlMiard 
every  h'W  yards.  One  day  Deiae  thought  of  the  simmtli  Slu'ffield  steel 
saw  in  Major  Andrus’  sawmill  and  got  an  idea.  H(‘  obtained  a  small 
amouiP  of  stei'l  and  madi*  a  self-.scouring  jilow.  He  then  sent  to 
Kngland  for  more  steel.  Wlaai  the  steel  came,  it  was  pitted  from  ex- 
IMisure  to  salt  wat(T  and  so  he  iMiught  steel  from  Pittsburgh  after 
that.  HeUK'mlM'r  this  was  w(‘ll  Ix'fore  the  days  of  chi'a))  .^teel  made  by 
tlu*  Bcsseim'r  jiroci'ss.  H<‘  mad(‘  10  plows  in  1839  and  40  in  1840;  he 
also  add(‘d  a  second  forg(‘.  In  1846  lu'  turned  out  1,000  plows,  and 
then  h<*  moved  to  Moliia*  on  th(‘  Missis.sippi,  when'  th(‘  transjxn  tation 
to  marki't,  th<*  ixiwi'r  resourci's,  and  the  raw  materials  wen'  more 
ac<*('ssibl('.  By  1857  h<'  was  jiroducing  10,(K)0  plows  a  yi'ar.’-’  .John 
I)('en',  plowmakc'r,  litc'ially  plowi'd  back  his  earnings.  Tlu'  otlu'r  la'lp 
he  had  was  some  capital  from  Major  Andrus  who  was  his  partiu'r  for 
a  tiuK'  after  1843,  and  from  two  otlu'r  partiu'rs  afti'r  1847. 

(iustarufi  Swift,  oik'  of  tlu'  last  arrivals  among  thi'  gn'at  nu'at  pack- 
I'rs,  got  his  cajiital  in  trading.  Born  on  C’aix'  (’od,  Massachusetts,  in 
1839,  ninth  in  a  family  of  12  childn'n,he  worki'd  for  his  brotlu'r,  the 
villag('  butcla'r,  wlu'ii  lu'  was  14.  At  16  h('  wanti'd  to  g(»  to  Xi'w  York 
but  his  fatlu'r  loaiu'd  him  S20  to  buy  a  lu'ih'r  which  he  slaughti'ii'd 
and  sold  at  a  profit.  Soon  lu'  was  buying  a  sti'i'r  ('Vi'iy  h'w  days  at  the 
Brighton  marki't  outsnk'  Boston  and  iM'ddling  the  meat  in  his  n'd 
wagon  in  towns  near  his  C’a|X'  (’od  honu'.  In  1859  lu'  oix'iu'd  a  butcher 
shop  in  l^astham,  thi'ii  in  otlu'r  villagi's.  He  had  a  brotlu'r  or  partin'r 
run  his  shops  and  he  conci'iitrati'd  on  the  buying  of  catth'.  H('  built 
up  quit!'  a  reputation  as  a  catth'  tradi'r. 

In  1872  Swift  formi'd  a  partiu'iship  with  .lanu's  A.  Hathaway  of 
Boston.  H«'  bought,  and  Hathaway  slaughti'ii'd  and  packc'd.  H(' 
notic('d  that  Ix'tter  bargains  could  Im'  found  furtlu'r  wi'st  in  Albany, 
and  still  lM'tt<'r  oiu's  in  Buffalo,  and  (’hicago  looked  be.st  of  all.  Afti'r 
1874  he  bought  almost  exclu.sivi'ly  in  ('hicago  and  shij)|)('d  I'ast  to 
Hathaway. 
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Swift  was  always  very  (“Cononiy-iniiHlcd  and  it  irki'd  him  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  focdiiiK  cattle  in  transit,  to  see  them  lose  wi'ight,  and  then 
to  throw  half  the  carcass  away  in  Boston.  Why  not  slanshter  in 
Chicago  and  ship  dri'ssed  meat  East?  The  idea  became  an  obsi'ssion 
with  him.  That  nu'ant  devising  a  r(*frig(‘rated  car.  Hathaway  thonsht 
that  was  impractical  and  the  partners  jmrted.  Swift  took  S80,0()0  for 
his  shan*  of  the  business.  In  1877  Swift  wiait  into  tlu*  business  of 
liackiiifj;  meat.  His  n'frigi'rator  car  was,  of  course,  a  succ(‘ss;  but  that 
is  anoth(‘r  story.  As  late  as  1885  lu*  was  still  doing  all  the  cattle  buy¬ 
ing  hims(*lf  and  his  firm  was  capitalizi'd  at  $300,000.  His  business  k(*pt 
growing  as  he  plowed  back  earnings.  Also,  Ik*  borrow(*d  widely  and 
continually.  Swift  jiapi'r  was  to  be  found  in  banks  all  over  the  state 
of  Illinois  and  on  at  h'ast  one  occasion  he  tei'teri'd  on  tlu*  (‘dgi*  of 
bankruptcy. 

From  all  this  we  may  gather  that  Swift’s  capital  caiiK*  juimarily 
from  cattle  trading  and  s(*condarily  from  plowing  back  profits,  from 
having  a  Boston  partner  and  from  borrowing.  Aft(*r  he  was  (*s- 
tablislu'd,  oth(*rs  inv(*sted  in  his  corporation. 

William  Dverinq,  another  farm  machiiu'iy  manufacturi'r,  got  his 
capital  primarily  from  merchandising.  He  becanu*  an  Illinois  manu¬ 
facturer  almost  by  accident.  Born  in  South  Paris,  Maine,  in  18L'fi,  he 
managc'd  his  fatlu'r's  wool(*n  mill  after  he  gri'W  up.  H(*  also  spi'culati'd 
in  wi'stern  lands  in  the  185()’s.  Next  lu*  went  into  tin*  dry  goods 
bu.sine.ss,  first  as  a  ri'tailer  in  South  Paris,  then  with  a  partner  in  a 
commi.s.sion  house  busiiu'ss  with  office's  in  Portland  and  N(*w  York. 
His  health  was  not  good  and  Ik*  was  an.xious  to  retire  but  he  wanti'd 
to  invest  his  surplus  funds  and  the*  We.st  .seenu'd  to  off(*r  o))portuniti(*s. 
His  boyhood  friend,  Elijah  Gammon,  together  with  a  partn<‘r  had 
bought  the  right  to  manufacture  Marsh  harv<*sting  machines  in  six 
weste'rn  state's  but  Gammeui  lacke'el  .sufficie*nt  capital.  Di'e'iing  in- 
ve'ste'd  $40,(K)0  in  his  plant  in  Plane),  Illine>is.  Tla'ie*  we're*  finane  ial 
anel  e)the*r  elifficultie*s  anel  al)e)ut  1870  De'e'iing  had  to  take*  e)ve'r  eon- 
eluct  e)f  the  e'nte*rpri.se*.''  In  this  e'ase*  the  capital  e*ame  e'le*arly  freim  the 
East,  fre)m  the*  jireefits  e)f  I)e*e*ring’s  me‘re‘handising  the*re*.  On  the*  part 


"•  Lemis  Swift,  Y'ankfc  of  (hr  Y’^nnis  (('hicago,  1927),  passim;  Thomas  \V.  (lood- 
s|H*e*(l,  “(iiistavus  Franklin  Swift,  1839-1903,”  rnwrisitp  Rreord  ((’hicago,  1921), 
I,  171-80;  I >ictiottarp  of  American  liiography. 

Historical  Encyclopaedia  of  Illinois,  (’ook  ('ounty,  II  (190'))  803-04;  W. 
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of  Elijah  Gammon  the  capital  came  si'coiularily  if  not  primarily  from 
borrowing. 

Philip  Armour,  the  meat  packer,  got  the  nucleu.s  of  liLs  capital  in 
quite  another  way.  He  wa.s  born  in  Stockbridgi*,  X(‘w  York,  in  1832. 
At  20  he  got  th(‘  “gold  fever”  and  wiait  to  (’alifornia  with  a  party  of 
30.  They  con.structed  sluici's  and  min(>d  gold  on  a  moderately  large 
.scale.  Armour  inadi*  .several  thou.><and  dollars  as  his  sluin'.  He  canu* 
East  in  1856  and  sinm  was  in  a  jiartnership  in  a  wholesale  groc(*ry 
busiiK'ss  in  Milwaukei*.  Then  he  formed  the  comjiany  of  Plankinton 
and  Armour,  dealers  in  grain  and  meat.  .\s  tlu*  Civil  War  dn'W  to  an 
(‘lul,  he  fore.saw  a  sharp  drop  in  meat  ju  ici's  and  sold  ]K)rk  short  at  just 
th(‘  right  tim<*.  The  price  dropped  from  S^iO-840  a  barrel  to  $18  and 
Armour  madi'  S2,(M)0,000.  lb*  began  packing  inuk  in  C'hicago  in 
1868.*^  In  Armour’s  case  the  first  capital  came  from  his  gold  success, 
and  thi'ii  more  was  added  from  nu'rchandising  activitii's,  speculating, 
and  iierhaps  through  the  assistaiici*  of  partiu'rs. 

Cjjruft  McCormick,  farm  machinery  inv(*ntor  and  manufactun'r,  had 
one  of  the  mo.st  favorabh*  backgrounds  for  manufacturing  in  his  early 
youth.  He  was  born  in  1809  in  Uockbridge  county,  Virginia.  His 
fatlu'r  owned  1,800  acri's  of  farm  land,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills, 
a  distilh'iy  and  a  smithy  and  was  a  inoderaK'ly  successful  inventor. 
His  father’s  olisession  was  to  invent  a  r(‘ai>er,  but  lu*  lu'vi'r  succeeded. 
His  son.  Cyrus,  howeviT,  was  succi'ssful  iu  18^H  but  did  little  with  the 
nuiper  at  first.  Then  tlu*  Panic  of  1837  bankrupted  tlu*  Mct’ormicks. 

After  that  about  all  that  (’yrus  hail  h'ft  was  his  reapi'r  pat<‘nt  which 
no  one  si'cnu'd  to  want.  H(‘  .sold  his  first  r(*aiM*r  in  1840,  7  in  1842,  20 
in  1843,  and  50  in  1844.  Then  a  friend  .said,  “(’yrus,  why  don’t  you 
go  West  with  your  Ueaper,  when*  th(^*  land  is  h*vel  and  lalMir  is  scar<*e?” 
He  went  West,  he  saw  th<‘  jmiirii's,  in  fact  lu*  .saw  hogs  turned  into 
fields  of  ripe  grain  lu'cause  there  w(*r(*  no  laborers  to  gather  it.’*' 

Alx)ut  this  time  Cyrus  McC'ormick’s  father  dit'd.  Also  his  jiati'ut 
was  running  out  and  if  he  was  to  make  money  on  r(*apers.  Ik*  would 
have  to  make  all  of  the  machines  himself  in.st(*atl  of  leasing  his  pati'iit 
rights  to  other  manufacturers  as  he  had  Ik'I'Ii  doing  in  part.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  start  manufacturing  in  Chicago.  A  fornu'r  lessee  of  his  patent 
rights,  C’harles  Gray,  owed  him  money  but  had  cr(*dit  in  Chicago  and 
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a  small  plant  and  kiu'W  that  to  be  a  promising  market.  MeCormick 
and  Gray  went  into  partnership,  with  the  expectation  that  Gray 
would  jnit  up  most  of  tla*  money.  MeC'ormiek  had  .some  funds,  how- 
ev<‘r,  for  he  had  mad(*  $0,000  th(‘  yi'ar  Ix'fore.  There  was  a  misuiuh'r- 
standing;  Gray  thought  MeCormiek  had  not  fulfilled  his  part  of  tin* 
contract  and  McCormick  thought  Gray  had  not.  In  ne(*d  of  funds 
Gray  secretly  .sold  half  of  his  int(*rest  to  William  Ogden,  ex-mayor  of 
Chicago.  Ogden  had  ample  capital  because  of  successful  real  estate* 
speculations.  Ogden  paid  Gray  $7, IKK).  A  f(*w  months  later  the 
jiartnership  with  Gray  was  dis.solv(‘d.  During  the  next  year  Mc¬ 
Cormick  was  in  jiartnership  with  Ogde'ii  and  oik*  William  Jon(*s.  He* 
maele*  e*nough  profits,  henve*ve*r,  to  buy  both  eif  th(*m  out  for  $65,000  in* 
1849,  anel  afte*r  that  he  was  in  bu.sine*ss  alone.-" 

To  sum  uj)  the*  Me-Ceirmick  stoiy,  he*  ge>t  a  crucial  part  of  his  capital 
for  his  Cdiicage)  fae*tory  from  Gray  anel  threiugh  him  from  Oelgen. 
Se*conelarily  he  ])lowe*el  back  his  eiwn  jirofits,  anel  by  continuing  tei  ele) 
that  he*  was  able*  to  buy  emt  all  his  partne*rs. 

What  ele)e*s  all  eef  this  inve*stigatie)n  prove*?  It  ele)e*s  neit  prove  any¬ 
thing.  But  it  eleie's  sugge*st  .semie*  te'iitative*  e'emclusiems  te)  serve*  as 
hyj)Othe‘se*s  for  a  more  inte*n.sive  inve*stigatie)n.  These*  tentative* 
conclusions  are*  as  feilleiws: 

1.  Unlike  the  majenity  e)f  we'ste'in  se*ttle*rs  who  me)ve*el  we*st  freim  the* 
neighbeiring  state*  whe*re*  the*y  we*re  beirn,  meist  manufae*ture*rs  we*re* 
benn  in  Europe*  or  in  the*  East  anel  e*ame*  tei  the*  We*st  fairly  elire'ctly. 

2.  Meist  manufacture*rs  we*re  l)ette*r  e*elue*ate*el  than  the*  pione*e*rs  or 
hael  e*ome*  frenn  a  more*  e‘ehie*ate*el  environment. 

3.  Many  of  the*  manufacturers  hael  not  be*e*n  farmers. 

4.  In  a  plurality  of  case*s  stuelie*el  the*  primary  .senirce  of  funds  of  the 
manufacturers  was  savings  from  a  variety  eif  e*mployme*nts.  The 
equipme*nt  the*  me*n  ne‘e*ele*el  was  ned  se)  ceistly  that  a  fe*w  thou.sand 
eleillars  woulel  neit  jie'rmit  the'in  to  start.  After  that  the'y  .simply  plowe*el 
back  the*ir  e*arnings.  If  this  .system  eliel  not  proviele*  e'liough  e*apital, 
the*n  a  man  got  a  partne*r  anel  the  two  eliel  what  erne  e*e)ulel  imt  accom¬ 
plish  by  him.se*lf.  This  e*xplains  the  senirce  of  meist  capital. 

5.  Xe*x^  to  .savings  from  e*mi)le)yme*nt,  preifits  freem  traeling  eir  mer- 
chaneli.sing  proviele*el  e*ai)ital  fen*  manufacture*rs  to  ge*t  starte*el.  In  .seime* 
ca.se*s  the  transitie)n  was  so  graelual  anel  le)gie*al  as  to  be*  harelly  ne)tie*e*- 
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able  as  from  cattle  (U'aU'r  to  nM*at  packer,  blacksmith  to  j)lo\v  maim- 
factiircr,  furniture  deal(*r  to  furnitun*  manufacturer,  etc. 

6.  Other  primary  m(‘tho(ls  of  getting  capital  are  worth  noting  but 
none  l(K)m(‘d  large.  Th(*se  include  gold  rush  profits,  n^al  estate  profits, 
profits  from  other  or  (‘arlii'r  manufacturing  enterprise's,  and  proce*(‘ds 
from  the  sale  of  farms. 

7.  There  is  surprisingly  little,  iiuhs'd  .siispicioiudy  too  little,  (‘vidence 
of  l)orrowing  from  the*  Kast.  That  is,  of  course,  .something  that  a 
successful  .self-made  man  might  not  aelve'iti.se.  Until  the  early  business 
records  and  family  corresiHindence*  of  many  firms  are  ('xamined,  it  may 
not  apiH'ar  as  im{)ortant  as  jM*rhaps  it  was  at  the  time*. 

Donald  L.  Ke.m.mekek 

University  of  Illinois 


COMPANY -SPONSORED  WELFARE  PLANS  IN 
THE  ANTHRACITE  INDUSTRY  BEFORE  1900 


A  recent  survey  hy  the  U.  S.  ChamlM‘r  of  Coniineree  rejK)rted  that 
so-ealled  “fringe'  l)enefits“  are  now  taking  16.4  {K'r  cent  of  the  i)ayrolls 
of  Ame'iiean  industry  as  a  whole*.’  Pre)l)al)ly  the  be*st-known  of  the*se 
welfare*  preegranis  is  the*  United  Mine  Workers  W’e*lfare*  anel  Retire¬ 
ment  Funel,  which  was  starte*el  in  May,  1946,  by  agre*enient  be*twe*en 
the  union  anel  the*  De*partment  of  the  Interior,  then  e)p(*rating  the 
mine's,  anel  which  was  ae*e‘epte*el  by  the*  o|K*rators  when  the  indust ly 
returiu'el  to  private  hands.-  The  Funel  is  finanea'd  by  a  re)yalty  e)n 
e've'iy  ton  of  e*e)al  pre)eluee*el.  The*  reeyalty  was  e)riginally  5  (*e*nts  a  te)n, 
but  it  has  rise*n  every  ye*ar  until  it  is  now  50  cents  a  te)n.  The*  re*ve*nue*s 
of  the  Funel  up  to  June*  30,  1952,  were*  $476,000,000;  its  e*xpe*nditure*s 
in  the*  same  ix'rioel  we*re*  $8H7,(K)0,000.  The*se*  elisburse*ments  we*nt  te) 
finance  several  eliflFe‘re*nt  tyjM's  e)f  be*ne*fits~  pe'iisiems  for  re‘tire*d  miners, 
he).*epital  anel  me*elie*al  e  are*.  re'habilitatieen  e)f  the*  dis^able'd,  mainte*nane*e 
e)f  men  whe)  were*  |x*rmane*ntly  anel  teetally  eli.'<able*d,  and  de*ath  be'iiefits 
and  mainte*nance  aiel  ten-  mine*rs’  familie*s.  The  Fund  is  admini.'<te*re*d 
by  thive  tru.'*;te*e*s;  e)ne*  name*d  by  the*  Unite*el  Mine  W’orke*rs,  one*  by  the 
e)perate)rs,  anel  one*  ele*.';ignate*el  jeeintly. 

Althenigh  we*lfare*  pre)grams  e)f  this  .se)rt  have  l)ee*e)me*  a  pre)mine*nt 
fe*ature*  e)f  industrial  re*latie)ns  in  the*  Unite*d  State's,  the*ir  ante*ce*de*nts 
are  almost  unknown.  The  available*  e*viele*ne*e*  re*gaieling  e*arly  welfare 
pre)grams  has  usuallj'  be*e*n  limite*d  te)  inelivielual  e*e)mpanu*s,  anel  it  has 
seldemi  be'cn  de*taile*el.  But  in  1904  a  pione*e*r  inve*stigate)r  jHiblishe'd 
e*e)nsielerable  informatie)n  abend  ae*e*iele*nt-be*ne*fit  pre)grams  in  the 
anthracite  inelu.stry.’  By  expaneling  his  elata,  it  is  pos.sible*  te)  builel  a 


'  FoJeriil  He'serve  Hank  of  Boston,  \ews  Xoteft,  Oct.  31,  19.')2. 

^  t'nite'el  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Itetirement  Fund,  Four  Year  Summary  ami 
Iteview  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  lOol  (WashiiiKton,  I).  C.,  iilem,  Report 

for  the  year  ending  June  30,  Wo2  (Washington,  1).  C.,  19')2).  Additional  infenina- 
tion  was  kindly  provided  by  Lorin  Iv  Kerr,  M.I).,  Assistant  to  the  Kxecutive 
Meelieal  Officer  of  the  Fund.  The  material  in  the  text  applies  emly  to  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  inelustry;  a  similar  plan  exists  for  the  anthracite  indeistry  at  the  present 
time. 

Peter  Roberts,  Anthracite  Coal  Communities  (Xew  York,  1904),  pp.  264-73. 
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fairly  compn'luMjsivi*  and  s|K*cifi(*  pictun*  of  conipany-spoiison'd  wel¬ 
fare  plans  in  that  industry  txdore  IIMH). 

I 

Tlu*  anthraeiti*  industry  was  dominated  by  affiliat(*s  of  nine  rail¬ 
roads.^  The  largest  of  these  firms,  the  Philadi'lphia  &  Reading  ('oal  & 
Iron  ('ompany,  established  a  B(*nefieial  Fund  which  b<‘gan  operations 
May  1,  1S77.^  It  was  administi'red  by  thr(‘(‘  truste(‘s  apiN)int(‘d  by  the 
pre.sident  of  th(‘  company;  usually  they  W(‘r(‘  the  jiresident  hims(*lf,  the 
pr(“siding  judge  of  Schuylkill  County,  and  the  pn'sident  of  the  Safe 
De|X)sit  Bank  of  Pottsvilh*.  When  th(‘  Fund  startl'd,  tin*  company 
gav(*  a  S20,0()0  endowment,  which  was  k(‘pt  intact.  Employees  paitl 
monthly  pri'ininins  in  rough  proportion  to  their  incom(*s:  miners  and 
insiile  lalK)r(‘rs  (f.c.,  worki'is  inside  the  mine),  30  cents  a  month;  out- 
.side  lalM)rers,  20  c(*nts;  Ixiys  and  old  m(*n.  10  cents  to  5  c(‘nts,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  di-strict  supi'rinti'iuh'nt  of  the  company  in  each  case.  For 
occupational  fatalities,  tlu*  Fund  paid  a  cash  Ix'nefit  of  S30  plus  wei'k- 
ly  Ix'iu'fits  for  a  year  scaled  a«  cording  to  pr(*miums;  a  monthly  pre¬ 
mium  of  30  cents  to  20  c(‘nts  paid  S7.(M);  10  cents  paid  S2.80;  5  cents 
paid  $1.40.®  Benefits  for  (X'cupational  injuries  ran  for  a  maximum  of 
six  months  and  w(*re  .scaled  on  th(*  s:ime  ba.sis  as  survivors’  In'iu'fits, 
b(*ing  $5.00,  $2.00  and  $1.00,  r(‘s|x*ctively. 

It  soon  developed  that  the  premiums  were  inadequate*  to  .support 
the  beiu'fits;  by  Xovemix'r,  1890,  tlu*  Fund  had  an  accumulat(*d  d(*ficit 
of  more*  than  $130,000.  The  monthly  premiums  w(*r(*  tlu*n  rai.sed  to 
50  c(*nts,  40  c(*nts,and  30  cents  to  15  C(*nts,  re.sp(*ctively.  By  I)ec(*mb(*r 
31,  1902,  the  d(*ficit  had  lx*en  reduced  to  le.ss  than  $5,000. 

In  the  entire  period  May  1, 1877toI)i‘cemlx*r  31, 1902,  the  Fund  dis- 
burs(*d  $1,924,287.  R<*c(*ipts  were  $1,919,577  of  which  $36,974  was 


r.  S.  tJcoloKical  Survey,  JJnd  Annual  lieport,  (Wa.shingtou,  1W2), 

Part  III,  p.  KXi;  Kliot  Jones,  The  Anthracite  ('aal  Comhination  in  the  I' nit ed  States 
(Cambridge,  1914). 

®  r.  S.  .\nthracite  C'oal  Strike  C'onunission,  1902-3,  Proceedings,  XbVII,  S0'»()-8. 
Mimeographed  copies  of  this  transcript  may  lx*  found  in  the  Library  of  t'ongress 
ami  in  the  C.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Library. 

*  The  average  contract  miner,  the  highest  paid  ela.ss  of  labor  in  the  industry, 
probably  had  an  annual  income  of  about  $4o0-$500  in  1901 .  I’.  S.  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  ('ommi.ssion,  Report  on  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  of  May-October,  tfH)2 
(Washington,  1903),  pp.  177-80. 
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intori'st  re(*(‘iv(*(l  on  the  cndownient  originally  provided  by  tlio  coin- 
jmny,  and  tin*  n'lnaindcr  (98  iH*r  (*(*nt  of  the  total)  eaine  from  pre¬ 
miums  paid  by  (‘inployees.  The  company  jiaid  th(‘  administrative 
exjx'nses  of  the  Fund.  Although  an  employee'  could  withdraw  by 
notifying  the  Fund  of  his  desire  to  do  so,  almost  all  of  the  employen's 
w(*re  nu'inlM'rs  and  had  tlu'ir  premiums  d(‘duct(*d  from  th<*ii-  pay. 

hmiployeH's  of  tlu'  coal  department  of  tlu'  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
W  est(*rn  ILiilroad,  numlx'ring  .some  14,000,  rec(*iv(‘d  free  medical  can' 
for  them.s('lves  and  tlu'ir  families  at  the  Mose's  Taylor  Hospital  in 
Scranton,  which  had  bee'U  established  by  the  trust  fund  of  a  director 
of  the  company."  Tlu'  surg(K)n-in-chief  of  this  hospital  was  unable  to 
dc'fend  his  contention  that  mining  was  an  “ordinarily  lu'althy  occujia- 
tion,“*  but  probably  it  would  Ix'  unfair  to  concliuh'  from  this  failure' 
that  the'  surge'on  was  unable'  te)  e'are'  properly  feir  his  patients. 

In  1887  the  e'eial  ele'partment  of  the  De'laware'  &  Huelson  C’ompany 
.se't  up  a  voluntary  be'ue'fit  plan  for  its  worke'rs,  anel  alxiut  40  per  ce'nt 
e)f  the  1.3,000  empleiye'e's  normally  we're'  membe'is.’*  The*  jirograin  was 
finane'e'el  by  taking  eine'  elay’s  pay  freun  e'ach  man  whe)  wislu'd  to  join, 
anel  the*  eximpany  put  in  an  e'Ciual  amount.  Whe'ii  this  fund  was  e'.\- 
haiiste'el,  the'  pre)e*e*ss  was  repe'ate'el,  anel  se)  on.  All  e-Ierical  e'.xjx'use's 
we're'  jiaid  by  the'  e*eunpany.  In  e'a,se'  eif  eiccupatieinal  de-ath,  the'  fund 
paiel  $.50  for  fune'ial  e'xpe'iise's,  plus  wee'kly  be'iu'fits,  feir  a  year,  of  .S^LOO 
te)  the'  wielow  and  $1.00  to  e'ae'h  chilel  unele'r  twe'lve'  ye'ars  of  age'.  In 
case'  of  elisable'me'Ut,  it  paid  .$6.00  a  we'e'k  for  thre'e'  meinths.  The'  Funel 
in  1901  paid  emt  in  be'ue'fits  a  teetal  eif  $16,340.  Fiom  1887  te)  1901,  it 
paiel  e)ut  $197,466."' 

The'  Le'high  (5>al  ek  Xavigatieen  (\)mpany  was  eene'  eef  the*  large'st 
inele'pe'iiele'nt  e)j)e'rate)rs,  withabeeut  2,600  e'lnpleeye'e's. •  •  Its  be-ne-fit  funel 
was  finane-e'el  by  a  e'e)ntributie)n  freem  the'  e*e)m])any  e)f  F2  eae*h 

teen  e)f  ceeal  shippe*el,  plus.  pe'i  cent  eef  e'arnings  by  insiele-  e-mpleeye'e's 
anel  *4  pe'r  e-e'iit  eef  e'arnings  by  eeutsiele*  e'lnjeleeye'e's.  In  ease*  e»f  ele'ath, 
the'  plan  jeaiel  $^10  feer  fune'ial  e'xpe'iise's,  plus  we'e'kly  be'iie'fits  feu-  e'ight- 
e'e'U  meenths  eef  .50  pe'r  cent  eef  the'  man’s  ave'rage*  e'arnings.  A  man  in- 

'  r.  S.  Aiitliracit(*  (*t»al  Strike*  Conmiissioii,  l‘rortiilin(fs,  .W.WII, 

e  .138-4:1. 

"  //uf/.,  j)j).  t»2 1 

"  Ihvl.,  XXXI,  4S8<i-»»2. 

Holicrts,  A  nfhriwit*  Cixil  ('otumiinitit  s,  p.  ‘21’.*.). 

"  r.  S.  .Aiitliiai  ite*  Coal  Strike*  l‘)U‘2-:i,  ProemliuqK,  XI, V,  7779-84. 
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jurod  at  work  received,  after  a  six-day  waiting  period,  wei'kly  benefits 
of  50  per  cent  of  his  earnings,  for  a  inaxinuiin  of  six  months.  From 
January  1,  1884,  to  January  1,  1901,  the  company  eontrihut(‘d  S192,- 
616  to  the  Fund; employees  contributed  $150,681;  intiTcst  nreipts 
were  $20,510,  making  total  r(‘eeipts  of  $363,808.  During  this  |)<*riod 
the  Fund  paid  benefits  to  emi)loye(‘s  of  $308,613,and  its  administrative 
expenses  were  $15,310.  Nearly  all  of  the  balance  on  hand  of  $39,884 
was  invested  in  bonds  of  the  company. 

G.  B.  Markle  &  Company,  another  large  ind(*iM‘ndent  op(>rator  with 
2,5(K)  employiH‘s,  maintained  a  pre-pay  medical  care  plan.'-  Married 
men  paid  75  cents  a  month  for  them.selv(‘s  and  their  famili(‘s;  .single 
men  paid  50  cents  monthly.  Most  medical  treatment  was  furnisheil 
without  additional  charge,  but  an  extra  fe<‘  of  $5.00  was  charged  for 
the  normal  obst(‘trics  case  and  prescriptions  wen*  often  charged  for. 
The  company  usually  maintained  four  physicians,  who  w(*r(*  typically 
graduates  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  (V)llege  in  Philad(‘lphia  or  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School.  It  al.so  (*mploy(*d  a  nursi* 
and  two  as.sistants,  who  made  home  visits  in  addition  t«)  working  at 
the  company  aid  stations.  Kmploye(*s  automatically  became  nu'm- 
bers  of  this  jJan,  but  they  could  droj)  out  by  simply  asking  to  havi* 
their  names  strick(*n  from  the  rolls. 

In  the  j)roceedings  Ix'fon*  tlu*  w(*ll-known  Anthracite  ('oal  Strike 
C'ommission  of  1902-3,  Daniel  J.  McCarthy,  an  attorney  for  the 
strikers,  im])lied  that  Markle  &  Company  i)rofit(>d  financially  from 
this  plan  by  hiring  inexp(*rienc(‘tl  doctors  at  low  salaries.  But  wlu'u 
call(*d  to  the  stand  by  the  company  as  a  witne.ss,  McCarthy  was 
unable  to  sustain  his  charges,  and  admitted  that  the  doctors  employed 
were  comp(*tent  men.''^ 

Both  the  L(‘high  C’oal  &  Navigation  (’ompany  and  Markle  &  ('om- 
pany  w<*r(‘  locat(‘d  in  the  Li'high  r(‘gion,  wlu'ie  all  tin*  operators  w<*re 
indep(‘ndents.  N(‘arly  all  these  companies  had  pre-pay  nu'dical 
I)lans,  similar  to  the  Markle  program,  at  the  tiim*  of  the  strike*  in  that 
ar(*a  in  1887-1888.'^  The*  Upp(*r  Lehigh  Coal  C’ompany,  like*  Markle*, 


Ibid.,  XLIII,  73S4-7401. 

Ibid.,  pp.  720S-27. 

r.  S.  House  of  l{epre*seiitatives,  .■)0tli  (’onjj.,  2n(l  S<*ss.,  ItejKirt  No.  4147, 
Labor  Troubles  in  the  Anthracite  Regions  of  Rennsglt'ania,  1SS7-ISSS  ( Wash  i  nut  on, 
I).  C.,  1S89),  pp.  4S1-4S2.  Whe*re*as  the  information  taken  from  the*  Proceedings  of 
the  .Anthracite  (’oal  Strike  Commission  of  1902-3  was  proviih'd  by  the  companies 
cone*erne*(l,  the  following  data  is  base*d  on  te*stimony  iM'fore  a  partisan  committee 
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chargocl  50  cents  monthly  for  a  single  man  and  75  cents  monthly  for  a 
married  man  and  his  family.  A  witness  iK'fore  a  congressional  com¬ 
mit  tt‘e  in  1888  charged  that,  where  .'Jeveral  memlx‘rs  of  a  family 
worked  for  this  company,  the  company  deducted  75  cents  from  the 
father’s  pay  plus  50  cents  from  the  pay  of  each  son.  He  also  testified, 
in  reply  to  a  heading  question,  that  the  miners  “do  not  approve”  of 
this  pre-pay  system,  and  “would  like  to  have  a  choice  of  their  doctor.” 
But  the  company  allegedly  tleducted  the  doctor’s  charge*  even  though 
the  employee  went  to  some  physician  other  than  the  company  doctor; 
in  other  words,  it  was  a  compulsory  program.  The  witne.ss  said  that 
lu*  had  “known  a  doctor  to  come  to  your  house  and  notify  you  that  he* 
was  the  doctor  of  that  town  and  nobody  else.”  Although  this  testi¬ 
mony  may  be  unrcliabh*,  the  witness  off(*red  pay  vouchers  of  two 
individuals  employed  by  J.  S.  W(*ntz  &  Company,  which  showed 
“doctor”  deductions  of  50  cents  and  75  cents,  re.sjx'ctively.*  ’  The 
j)ay  vouch(‘r  of  tlu*  Black  Ridgi*  Coal  Company  also  containetl  in  tin* 
deductions  column  a  listing,  “doctor,”  but  nothing  had  b(*(*n  sub¬ 
tracted  on  this  scon*  on  the  voucher  offered  in  evidenci*.  Co.\<*  Broth¬ 
ers,  also  in  the  Lehigh  region,  jiaid  $5.00  weekly  to  the  injun'd.**’  No 
other  information  is  available  about  this  jnogram. 

This  broad  surv«*y  shows  that  prec(*d(*nts  can  lx*  cit(*d  for  sonu* 
features  of  the  pr(*sent  Unit(*d  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  R(*tir(*ment 
Fund.  Even  b(*for(‘  1000,  the  major  anthracite  pix)duc(*rs  had  con- 
c<*d(*d  that  comp(*nsation  for  (X'dijiational  injuri(*s  and  d(*aths  was  a 
l(*gitimat(*  cost  to  be  charg(*d  against  the  production  of  coal.  Tin* 
L(*high  Coal  &  Navigation  C’ompany  actually  levi(*d  a  royalty  for  this 
purjx)S(*  against  each  ton  of  coal — the  same  methotl  us(*d  today  by  tlx* 
Miiu*  Workers  Fund.  The  wid(*spr(*ad  us(*,  at  l(*ast  in  tlu*  L(*high 
r(*gion,  of  pr(*-pay  jilans  for  nu*dical  can*  was  a  n*cognition  of  tlu*  nee<l 
to  s))n*ad  th<*  costs  of  disability  aiul  illn(*ss. 

Tlu*  contrasts  betwe<*n  these*  (*arly  plans  and  the  pn*s(*nt  Mine* 
Workers  Fund  an*  alsf)  st liking.  R<*tirenu*nt  ))i*nsions  take*  ne*arly  40 
pe*r  e*e*nt  eif  tlu*  e*xp(*nditun*s  eif  tlu*  curn*nt  Fund;  but  b(*fon*  1000, 


of  Congress  by  m  m(*mh(*r  of  tlu*  F(*iiusylvani!i  l»*!'isluturc  from  the*  Le“hi«:h  district. 
As  note*d  l)e*lo\v,  ho\ve‘ve*r,  tliis  \vitiu*ss  ditl  offer  documentary  exhibits,  coiisistiiiK 
of  company  pay  vouchers,  for  some  of  his  testimony. 

Ibid.,  pp.  48<MH. 

Holu'rts,  Anlhrncitr  ('ml  ('omm unities,  p.  2(»S. 
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provision  for  aged  workers  was  left  to  the  whim  of  the  company.  Thest* 
men  might  be  furnished  with  free  coal,  or  ixTmitted  to  live  in  a  com¬ 
pany-owned  houst'  without  paying  rent.  They  might  be  given  a  small 
weekly  subsidy  for  a  short  ptTiod.  They  might  lx*  transfern'd  to  a 
less  grueling  job,  and  some  anthracite  workers  ended  their  carwrs 
where  they  had  begun — picking  slate  on  tlx;  br(‘ak(*r.  Often  the 
company  a.ssumed  no  resix)nsibility  at  all  for  the  supjxjrt  of  an  aged 
worker.  Before  1900,  weekly  Ix^nefits,  whetlxT  survivors’  or  accident, 
were  normally  50-66  per  cent  of  the  weekly  income;  today  they  are 
con.siderably  less.  Before  1900,  the  programs  in  .><01110  cases  were 
financed  almost  wholly  by  the  workers;  in  others  tlM‘y  were  financed 
about  equally  by  tlx*  eniploy(‘es  and  the  company.  The  current  Fund 
is  financed  entirely  by  a  royalty  on  each  ton  of  coal  produced.  The 
initiative  in  .setting  up  tlx‘  pre-1900  plans  was  taken  by  the  com¬ 
panies,  and  elTectiv(‘  control  over  the  administration  of  the  program 
seems  to  hav<‘  Ixhmi  held  by  the  company  in  eviuy  ca.se.  The  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Hud.son  Company  wimt  the  farthest  in  ixTinitting  worker 
participation,  by  .setting  u{)  joint  eniploye(‘-nianagenient  committees 
to  determine  when  IxMiefits  should  lx*  paid,  and  by  publishing  annual 
stati'inents  on  tlx‘  o|X‘ration  of  its  plan.  But  the  current  Fund  was 
(‘stablislx'd  at  tlx*  in.sistenci*  of  the  union,  and  it  .seems  jirobable  that 
the  union  has  exerci.s<‘d  the  major  voici*  in  its  administration. 

II 

The  evid(‘nce  summariz(*d  alxive  does  not  contribute*  direct  ans- 
w(*rs  to  s(*v(*ral  major 'quest  ions  regarding  th(*s(*  (*arly  w(*lfar(*  plans. 
In  this  concluding  .s(*ction,  c(*rtain  qut*.stions  are*  ix)se*d,  anel  hy|X)tlx*ti- 
e*al  an.swers  are*  aelvane*e*el  as  a  stimulus  anel  jxessible*  guiele*  tee  future* 
re*se*arch. 

1.  The*  e'arly  we*lfare‘  preigrams  we*re*  ele*finitely  a  iM)lie*y  of  the*  e*e)ni- 
panie*.s.  What  fore*e*.s  iniix*lle*el  e*ach  e*onipany  te)  install  its  preigram? 
What  eliel  the*  e'ompany  Ixqx*  te)  gain  by  it? 

(A)  Me*elical  fae*ilitie*.s  in  the*  Unite'd  State*.s  have  always  lx*e*n  e*e)n- 
centrate*el  in  large*  citie*s.  The*  anthrae*ite  mine's  were*  le)cate*el  in  small 
citie's  e)r  semirural  aivas  with  a  le)w  pe*r  cai)ita  ine*e)me*.  The.se*  areas 
we)uld  ne)t  attract  nx*elie*al  facilitie*s  witheeut  a  guarante*e*  e)f  financial 
supjxert. 

(B)  Mining,  like*  railre)aeling,  was  an  (*xtre*nu*ly  hazardeiu.s  e)e*cupa* 
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tion.^^  The  fatality  rate  in  coal  mining  seimis  to  have  been  somewhat 
higher  than  in  railroading  for  the  decade  before  1902.**  The  fatality 
rate  in  the  anthracite  fields  was  higher  than  in  bituminous  mining  for 
this  pt^riod.***  The  coal  employees  of  the  Reading  alone  suffered  more 
than  3,000  occupational  fatalities,  and  more  than  73,000  injured,  from 
1877  to  1902.““  Most  anthracite  communities  were  one-company 
towns,  so  that  the  plight  of  the  local  widows,  orphans,  and  cripples 
could  Ik‘  attributed  to  accidents  at  a  single  company.  When  the.se 
persons  wen*  in  economic  distress,  the  |K)pulation  demanded  that  the 
company  should  care  for  them.  The  company-sjKm.sored  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  helped  to  allay  this  resentment,  and  also  to  transfer  at  least 
l)art  of  the  economic  burden  to  the  employees  themselves. 

(C)  Most  of  the  e.xecutives  of  major  anthracite  companies  w(*re  also 
railroad  ex(‘cutiv(*s.  So  they  must  have  known  that  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods  all  b(*gan  as  mutual  insurance  societies,  and  gradually 
took  on  th(*  functions  of  collective  bargaining.*-’*  Perhaps  they  hoped 
to  avoid  a  similar  evolution  in  tin*  eoal  fi(*lds  by  establishing  welfan* 
plans  under  company  control.  In  this  way,  the  benefit  funds  might 
tend  to  unite  employi'es  with  management,  rather  than  uniting  the 
employees  against  tin*  management. 

The  circumstances  under  which  tlu*  R<*ading  launched  its  Beneficial 
Fund  are  sugge.stive  in  this  connection.  In  1871,  the  Reading  entered 
upon  a  policy  of  buying  coal  lands  in  the  anthracite  region,  by  means 
of  a  subsidiary.  Tlu*.se  purchas(*s  were  financed  almost  wholly  by 
lx)rrowing.““  TIk*  company  was  badly  ov(‘n*xtend(‘d  wlu‘n  coal  pric(*s 
licgan  to  .sag.  From  1875  to  1877,  th(*  av(*rage' wholesale  prices  of  all 
.sizes  of  anthracite  f(*ll  more  than  50  jier  cent,  and  they  remained 


’’  I’.  S.  .\nthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  Ueport  on  the  Anthracite  ('oal  Strike 
of  MnipOctober,  pp.  27-31. 

Ibid.)  also  eompare  C.  S.  Hureau  of  the  (Viisus,  Historical  Statistics  of  the 
I’nited  Stales,  17Stt-l!h'fO  (Washington,  I).  C.,  1949),  .S<>ries  (J  144-1.')S,  p.  I.j4,  to 
S(>ries  K  S2-93,  p.  20(),  although  the  figures  are  suffieiently  ambiguous  that  they 
may  not  be  eomparable. 

Ibid.,  St*ries  G  144-158,  p.  1.54;  but  see  C.  S.  Anthracite  C'oal  .Strike  Com¬ 
mission,  Report  on  the  Anthracite  ('oal  Strike  of  Map-October,  t!i02,  pp.  27-28. 

HolM'rts,  Anthracite  Coal  ('otnni unities,  p.  271. 

-*  Hay  Ginger,  The  Rending  ('ross:  .4  Riographp  of  Eugene  Victor  Debs  (New 
Hrunswiek,  N.  .1.,  1949),  pp.  21-45,  55. 

--  .Jones,  Anthracite  ('oal  Combination,  pp.  29-31. 
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low.^^  The  Reading  went  into  receivership  in  1880.^^  In  its  attempts 
to  forestall  thi'se  urgent  problems  of  finance  and  marketing,  the  corn- 
pkny  precipitated  a  labor  crisis  in  December,  1874,  by  trying  to  put 
through  a  sharp  wag(‘  reduction.^^  A  protest  strike  was  called  by  the 
Miners’  and  laborers’  Benevolent  Association.  This  strike  dragged 
on  for  seven  months  b<‘fore  it  was  broken.  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  R('ading,  then  played  the  leading  roh*  in  prosecuting  for 
murder  and  other  crimes  many  memlKTs  of  the  Molly  Maguires,  a 
secret  society  in  the  anthracite  region.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these 
alleged  criminals  had  also  b(‘en  promimmt  in  the  union. 

Thus  was  the  Miners’  and  Laborers’  Benevolent  A.ssociation  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  organization  had  paid  l)enefits  for  sickness,  disability, 
and  death. Gowen  evidently  decided  that  the  Reading  should  as¬ 
sume  control  of  this  function  for  its  employee's.  The  plan  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  1875,  and  the  Beneficial  Fund  began  oix'rations  on  May  1, 
1877,  just  seven  weeks  Ix'fore  ten  Molly  Maguires  were  hanged. 

2.  If  the.se  welfare  plans  were  established  in  large  part  to  mitigate 
labor  unre.st,  how  well  did  they  achieve  this  goal?  Protests  were 
inevitably  made  about  the  application  of  the  plan  in  sjx'cific  instances. 
Some  companies  were  susp<‘cted  of  using  their  medical  plans  to  clx'at 
their  employees.  Mention  has  lx*en  made  alx)ve  of  the  alleged  desire 
of  many  workers  to  choosi'  their  own  doctor.  But  it  is  virtually 
certain  that  these  plans  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  labor 
peace.  In  the  proceedings  before  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com¬ 
mission  of  1902-3,  Clarence  Darrow,  the  chief  attorney  for  the  strikers, 
commented  on  the  welfare  j)Ian  of  the  Ix'high  Coal  &  Navigation 

I 

23  Ihvl.,  Chart  I,  p.  45.  | 

2<  Ihul.,  p.  31. 

23  Argument  of  Franklin  H.  Gowen  ...  In  the  Ca.w  of  the  Commonwealth  vs. 
Thomas  Munleij  .  .  .  (Pottsville,  Pa.,  1876);  F.  P.  Dewees,  The  Molly  Maguires 
(Philadelphia,  1877);  Edward  Win.slow  Martin,  The  History  of  the  Great  Riots  .  .  . 
Together  unth  a  Full  History  of  the  MoUie  Maguires  (Philadelphia,  1877);  John  R. 
Commons  and  Associates,  History  of  Ixibour  in  the  I  'nited  States  (New  York,  1918), 
II,  181-5;  Anthony  Bimba,  The  Molly  Maguires  (New  York,  1932);  James  Walter 
Coleman,  Labor  Disturbances  in  Pennsylvania,  1850-1880  (Washington,  D.  C., 
1936);  Philip  S.  Foner,  History  of  the  Labor  Movement  in  the  I’nited  States  (New 
York,  1947),  pp.  455-64;  New  York  Times,  Decemlx*r  7,  1947,  p.  66,  col.  1-4. 
These  sources  show  a  shift  of  judgment  toward  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  Molly 
Maguires. 

2*  Andrew  Roy,  A  History  of  the  Coal  Miners  of  the  V nited  States  (Columbus, 
Ohio,  n.d.  [1903?]),  p.  103. 
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Company:  “The  only  fault  wo  have  to  find  with  it  is  because  it  is  not 
bigger.”^^  Of  course  these  welfare  plans  were  not  enough  in  them¬ 
selves  to  jirevent  unionization  and  strikes.  The  anthracite  strikes  of 
1887,  1900,  and  1902,  show  that  the  workers  usually  regarded  wages, 
methods  of  payment,  hours,  and  union  n'cognition  as  more  imiiortant 
than  welfari'  plans.  Even  b(*fore  1900,  these  plans  w(*r(‘  “fringe 
benefits.” 

3.  Were  the  i)lans  manag(‘d  W(‘ll  or  badly?  Almost  no  evidenct'  on  this 
lioint  has  come  to  light.  It  is  true  that  the  Beneficial  Fund  of  the 
Reading  accumulateil  a  vi'iy  substantial  deficit  ovim-  a  long  pi'iiod  of 
time.  This  deficit  may  have  re.sult(*d  from  bad  manag(*m(‘nt.  But  it 
may  show  a  d(‘finit(*  decision  by  the  Reading  to  sulxsidizc*  the  Fund 
ratlu'r  than  to  risk  friction  with  its  labor  force  by  raising  premiums. 

Such  questions  are  vital  to  an  understanding  of  tin*  pn'sent  i)attern 
of  w(‘lfare  programs  in  tlu'  United  States.  But  (h'finitive  answers 
must  await  (‘Xtensivi*  r(‘S(*arch  in  th(‘  r(*cords  of  busiiu'ss  firms.  We 
may  hojie  that  busine.'^s  and  labor  historians  will  recognizi*  the 
growing  significance  of  this  an'a  as  a  fi(‘ld  of  possibh*  resc'arch. 

Ray  Ginger 

Harvard  University 


U.  S.  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  1902-3,  Proceedings,  XLV',  7784. 


STOREKEEPING  IN  A  MAINE  SEACOAST  TOWN: 
RECORDS  OF  THE  W.  G.  SARGENT  COMPANY 


In  many  small  New  KiiKland  towns  (Inrin;;  tlic  ninctccaith  (•(*ntnry, 
and  (*v(“n  into  tlu*  tw(*ntu'th,  all  the  hnsiiu'ss  aetiviti(‘s,  ecmtered 
usually  al)ont  the  giaanal  ston*,  would  1m‘  earn(*d  on  by  memlMTs  of 
one  family.  Sneh  a  situation  may  Im*  studied  by  m(‘ans  of  a  colleetion, 
eomprisinm  the  nrords  of  the  W.  G.  Sargcait  C’o.,  of  Sargent ville, 
Maine,  r<>e(>ntly  n‘e(‘iv(*d  by  th(>  Mannseript  Division,  Baker  Library,- 
The  village*  of  Sargent ville,  a  part  of  tlu*  town  of  S<*dgwiek,  is  on  the 
coast,  (*ast  of  Bneksport,  and  s<*parat(*d  by  a  ehamu*!  (now  spann<*d 
by  a  brielge*)  from  I)e(*r  Ish*.  Once*  th(*re  was  a  flourishing  wharf  (now 
d<*molislu‘d),  wlu*re  bait,  fish,  lime,  ice*,  anel  granite*  we*re*  ship|M‘el  np 
anel  eleewn  the*  e*e)ast,  in  re*tnrn  for  prexlncts  hanelle*el  by^  the*  e*oimtry 
ste)re*s  in  the*  vicinity.  The*  Sarge*nt.s,  wlu)  se'cm  tee  have*  give*n  their 
name*  tee  the*  e*e)mmnnity  abemt  1879,  were*  at  the*  e*e*nte*r  eef  this  ae*tivity', 
building  ships,  arranging  feer  the*ir  leeaels,  anel  elistribnting  the*  re*tiirn 
geueels,  e*ithe*r  as  whe)le*.sale*rs  e)r  through  store*s  the*y'  e*ontre)lle*el. 

The*  e*arlie*st  paiH*rs  in  the*  e*e)lle*ctie)n  re*late‘  tee  shipping  anel  elate 
freem  1884,  but  it  was  not  until  1848  that  ('aptain  \Vye*r  G.  Sargent 
fitte*el  np  a  .steere*  in  the  baseme*nt  eef  his  dwe*lling.‘  Kve*n  then,  he*  e*on- 
tinue*el  as  a  se*a  captain  feer  two  meere  ye*ars,  while  his  wife*  manage*el  the 
sheep.  In  1845  he*  re*tire*el  from  the  se‘a  and  built  a  stene,  across  the 
stre*e*t  frenn  whe*re*  the  late*r  anel  large*r  .steere*  was  to  Ik*  le)cate*d.  Ten 
ye*ars  late*r  (1854-1855)  Ge*e)rge  M.  Sargent,  a  yemnge'r  brothe*r,  Ik*- 
came  a  partne*r  with  him,  unde*r  the  firm  name*  eef  W.  G.  Sarge*nt  &  Go. 
In  1859  the*  name*  was  change*el  to  \V.  G.  Sarge*nt  &  Seen,  feer  Wycr’s 
.seen,  Keulne*y  G.  Sarge*nt,  lM*e*ame*  a  partne*r.  Ue)elne*y  staye*el  emly  until 
1864,  when  ill  he*alth  e*anse*d  him  tee  go  to  (Veleeraelee.  But  that  .same 
ye*ar  ane)the*r  son,  He*niy  W.  Sarge*nt,  gave*  np  a  se*afaring  life*  tee  cle*rk 
in  his  fathe*r’s  .steere*,  anel  in  1868  lK*e*ame*  a  partner.  Bu.sine'.ss  hael  .see 
incre*ase*el  by*  1874  that  a  new  bnileling,  with  a  base*me*nt  anel  thre*e 


'  Many  <le*tails  of  tlie  history  of  the  firm  are  taken  from  an  account  in  tlu* 
Hangor  Daily  .\Vic.s,  .Xpr.  21,  1920,  written  at  the*  time  the  store*  passeil  out  of  the 
faneily’s  hands. 
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floors,  was  constructed.  The  firm  continued  under  the  direction  of  its 
founder  until  1900,  when  Captain  Sargent  died  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
Three  years  later  a  corporation  was  formed  under  the  name  of  \V.  G. 
Sargent  Co.,  with  Henry  W.  Sargent  as  President,  Arthur  H.  Sargent 
(Henry’s  son)  as  Treasurer,  and  George  W.  Grindal  as  Secn^tary. 
This  corporation  lasted  until  Grindal’s  death  in  1917 ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  Arthur  H.  Sargent  died.  Wishing  to  devote  his  time*  to  in¬ 
vestment  and  estate  management,  Henry  W.  Sargent  turned  ov(‘r  the 
business  to  a  young(‘r  son,  Percy,  with  Chandler  Bowden  and  Ernest 
Grindal  as  assistants.  Finally,  in  1920,  th(?  store  was  sold  to  Henry 
B.  Webb,  of  Portland,  an  office  on  the  second  floor  being  fitt(‘d  up  for 
the  us(‘  of  the  Sargents,  father  and  son.  Now  both  ston*  and  office 
are  gone,  and  the  members  of  the  family  who  gave  the  records  to  the 
Library  return  to  the  village  only  dining  the  summer.^ 

The  records  of  the  business,  under  its  various  names,  have  been  un¬ 
usually  well  preserved,  first  at  the  store,  then  in  the  barn  chamlnT  of 
one  of  the  Sargent  homes.  Each  year,  all  the  unbound  papers,  lu^atly 
bundled  and  labtied,  were  placed  in  small  wooden  chests.  So  volumi¬ 
nous  wer(‘  these  records,  it  was  decidi^d  to  save  only  completi*  files  for 
the  piuiod  before  1850,  and  for  the  even  decades  (1860,  1870,  etc.) 
thereaftiT.  Howev’er,  all  the  incoming  letters  were  kept,  regardless  of 
year,  and  also  a  small  segment  of  papers  riiating  to  ships  owni'd  by 
the  company.  These  included  the  .schooners  Marb’n  L.  Hall  (1848- 
1852),  Magellan  Cloiul  (1850-1852),  Martha  Sargent  (1853),  and  M.  E 
Torrey  (1870).  Bound  volumes  presiTved  include  the  daybooks  to 
1868,  all  the  ledgiTs  and  cash  books,  trial  balance  books  (1857-1880), 
outgoing  letters  (1863-1885),  and  stock  on  hand  records  (1868-1873). 
To  comiM'iisate  for  the  loss  of  the  journals  after  1868,  which  were 
badly  water  damaged,  unbound  balance  sheets,  drawn  up  on  March  1 
of  each  year,  havi*  b(*en  pri'servinl. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  activities,  the  nineteenth-century  period 
is  of  most  interest,  years  when  .ships  were  being  fitted  out,  yarn  let  out 
to  lie  .spun,  and  branch  stores  (such  as  one  at  Deer  Isle)  in  o|X‘ration. 
Dollar  volume  of  business  .si'ems  to  have  reached  a  ix'ak  in  the  1890’s. 
With  the  coming  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  character  of  the  r(‘gion 
changed.  More  and  more  of  the  “fringe”  activities  came  to  lie  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  such  places  as  Bangor  and  Rockland,  and  the  business  lie- 
came  largely  one  of  supplying  natives  and  summer  visitors  with 

*  They  are  Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent  and  Messrs.  Philip  A.  and  Edward  H.  Sargent. 
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supplies.  The  progre.ss  of  this  change  might  lx*  studied  from  these 
records,  as  well  as  from  others  in  the  Baker  Library  Manuseript 
Collections.  A  somewhat  similar  family  activity  is  rejiresented  by 
the  records  of  the  Witherle  store  (1806-1890),  located  at  Castine,  not 
far  from  Sargentvilh*.  The  wholesale  side  of  the  busine.ss  eould  be 
studied  in  the  account  Ixioks  of  the  Charles  Hayward  Co.,  Bangor, 
and  the  John  Bird  Co.  (recently  acquired  by  the  Hayward  Co.), 
Rockland;  these  records  extend  from  1860  to  1940. 

Visitors  to  Sargentvilh*  now  find,  along  a  streid  of  pheasant  homes, 
a  small  store  (adjaeimt  to  the  building  once  occupied  by  the  Sargent 
Company),  a  jiost  office,  and  a  gasoline  station  or  two.  The  scene 
must  once  have*  bei'ii  a  much  busier  one,  especially  along  the  shore. 
We  can  be  grateful  that  those  responsible  for  the  activity  took  time 
out  to  presiTve  so  careful  a  record  of  it. 

Robert  W.  Lovett 
Harvard  University 
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FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  ARCHIVES 


Th(‘  dedication  of  tlu*  Ford  Motor  Comi)any  Ar<*hiv('s  on  May  7. 
1953,  marks  a  miU'stone  in  n'si'arch  in  the  history  of  husiiu'ss  in  the 
Unit(‘d  States.  As  far  as  the  Editor  of  tlu*  Bulletin  knows,  tins  is 
tlu*  first  tinu*  a  larsi*  Anu*riean  eorjioration  has  (‘stal)lislu*d  a  separati* 
orf?anization  not  only  to  i)res(*rv(*  and  handle  its  historical  records  hut 
also  to  mak(*  tlu'in  availahh*  to  scholars  for  r(*search.  To  one  whose 
memory  hack  to  tlu*  days  wlu'ii  it  was  nearly  imiiossihh*  to  t2:ain 
acc(*ss  ev(*n  to  old  rc'cords  of  husiness  conc(*rns,  this  (>vent  has  a  V(“ry 
siK*cial  sifjnificanci*. 

Acc(*ss  hy  scholars  to  company  n*cords  is,  of  coins**,  not  uncommon 
today.  S(*V(*ral  com])ani(*s  havi*  di'iuisited  tlu*ir  historical  records  in 
public  depositori(‘s,  a  notahh*  exam|)l(*  h(*inK  tlu*  ri'cords  of  the  ('hica- 
go.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  in  tlu*  N(*wh(*rry  Lihrary  in  ('hi- 
<*af>:o.  Otlu'rs  have  admitt(*d  scholars  to  th(*ir  offices  for  r(*search  in 
th(*ir  r(*cords.  Tlu*  Ford  Motor  ('omi)any  has  jjoiu*  still  fui  ther  in  that 
it  has  estahlish(*d  a  c(*ntrat  dejiository,  with  a  traiiu*d  archival  staff, 
which  is  op(*n  to  accredit***!  s**h*)lars. 

Tlu*  Ar**hiv**s  ar**  h*)us**d  in  tlu*  Imnu*  *)f  tlu*  lat**  f*>un*l**r  *>f  tlu* 
F*)r*l  M*)t*)r  CVimpany  at  D**arhorn,  Mi**hi}j:an.  Fair  I.aiu*,  with  its 
spacious  mansi*)!!  aiul  gar*l**ns,  or**har*ls,  an*l  w*)*)*llan*ls  *)n  tlu*  R*)UK** 
Riv(*r,  was  tlu*  lumu*  of  H**nry  F*)r*l  fr*nn  1915  t*)  tlu*  **n*l  of  his  lit’**. 
It  was  fitting  that  it  h**  mad**  tlu*  histori**al  ****nt**r  of  tlu*  ***)mpany  lu* 
f*)un*l*'*l. 

Tlu*  Archiv**s  ***)ntains  thr****  *listinct  *‘*)ll*‘**ti*)ns;  a  w**alth  *»f  F*)r*l 
[)h*)t*)gra])hs  aiul  photo-dupli**at***l  mat**rials;  a  lihrary  *)f  luuiks  and 
otlu*r  |)uhlicati*)ns;  aiul  tlu*  basic  ***>ll(*cti*)n  of  primary  *l*>**um*‘nts. 

Tlu*  *locunu*nts  **onsist  *)f  tw*)  ma.jor  c*>ll**ctions.  One  is  tlu*  privat** 
pa|)<*rs  *)f  Mr.  aiul  Mrs.  H*‘nry  F*)r*l;  tlu*  oth**r,  tlu*  p**rmaiu*nt  lum- 
eurrent  r****or*ls  of  tlu*  F*)r*l  Motor  Company. 

A  unique  f**atur**  *)f  tlu*  r(*cords  ***)ll**ction  is  a  ***)nsi*l*‘rahl*‘  numh*‘r 
of  autohiographi**al  m**m*)irs  pr**])ar**d  hy  tlu*  Oral  History  S***  ti*)n  of 
tlu*  Archiws.  Tlu*s**  incliuh*  tlu*  r**coll<*(*ti*)ns  *)f  assoeiat(*s  of  H*‘nry 
Ford — fri(*n*ls,  acc|uaintanc**s  in  and  outsi*!**  hiisiiu'ss,  aiul  *lonu'sti** 
**mpl*)y**(*s — aiul  *)f  many  in*livi*luals  who  hel*l  positions  of  r(*.s])on- 
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sihility  within  tlu*  company  or  who  had  l)<*cn  (‘inployi'cs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ov(‘r  a  consi(l(*rabl(>  jMMiod  of  time. 

For  the  business  historian  tiu*  most  valuable  part  of  tlu*  Archives 
is,  no  doubt,  the  coll(*ction  of  original  historical  business  records. 
Tlu'si*  consist  of  |M‘rsonal  pa|M*rs  of  tlu*  (*xecutiv(*s,  including  a  larg(* 
amount  of  H(*nry  Ford’s  own  pa|)<*rs,  and  r(*cords  of  dei)artnu*nts  of 
tlu*  com|)any.  According  to  a  publication  of  tlu*  Archiv(*s  “Ov(*r  5,000 
f(*<*t  of  r(*cords  i)(*rtaining  to  finance*,  (*ngi!u*<*ring,  plant  (‘xpansion, 
sah*s  and  adverti.sing.  manufacturing,  prcMluction,  industrial  n'lations, 
purchasing  and  otlu*r  major  functions  of  tlu*  comi)any  contain  the 
basic  history  of  tlu*  Ford  Motor  (’om|)any’s  growth  and  dev(*loi)nu*nt 
from  1903  to  1947.” 


EDITOR’S  COLUMN 


The  soum‘  of  management  and  eai)ital  for  business  (‘uterprises  is 
the  subject  of  two  articles  appearing  in  the  present  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  Tlu'se  articles  illustrate  the  diversity  of  the  beginnings  of 
our  modern  industrial  system. 

The  first  article,  “A  German  Eighteenth-Century  Iron  Works  dur¬ 
ing  its  First  Hundred  Years,”  deals  with  beginnings  and  operations 
for  a  bundled  years  under  the  h'adership  of  successive  generations  of 
members  of  the  German  lander!  aristocracy.  main  soure*e  for  this 
article  is  historically  important  in  itself,  a  histeiry  of  the  iron  works 
written  by  its  general  manager  early  in  the  nineterrith  century.  This 
article  (to  appe*ar  in  three  installments)  is  a  part  of  a  larger  stuely  of 
the  business  leadership  provided  by  the  European  artistocracy  which 
is  being  made  by  Dr.  Fritz  Redlich  under  the  Ke‘search  C'enter  in 
Entrepreneurial  History  at  Harvard  University. 

In  “Financing  Illinois  Industry,  1830-1880,”  Donald  U.  Kernmerer 
introduces  some  significant  fiuestions  concerning  the*  source*  eif  capital 
for  new  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  in  the* 
nineteenth  century.  Historians  have  provide*d  much  infe)rmatie)n 
about  the  movement  of  capital  from  Eure)])e  into  American  trans¬ 
portation  and  from  Amerie*an  mercantile  feirtunes  into  transportation 
and  manufacture.  Mr.  Ke*mme*re*r’s  article  deals  with  another,  obvious¬ 
ly  very  imi)ortant,se)urce*,the  savings  of  the  small  man  anel  the  plenigh- 
ing  back  of  his  e'arnings  into  his  ente*rprise.  The*  author  is  a  Profe*ssor 
in  the  Department  eif  Ee*e)nomics  at  the*  University  of  Illineas. 

Employe'e  welfare  plans,  of  which  so  much  has  be*en  he*ard  in  re‘ce*nt 
years,  are  not  a  re*e‘ent  invention.  In  the  article,  “Comimny-siMmsored 
Welfare  Plans  in  the  Anthracite*  Industry  be*fe)re  1900,”  Ray  Ginger 
elescribes  a  numbe*r  of  preigrams  which  could  be*  cited  as  pre*cedents 
fe)r  several  fe*ature*s  of  the  United  Mine  Worke*rs  Welfare  anel  Retire*- 
ment  Fund  of  1946.  The  ge*neral  significance*  of  those  e*arly  efforts 
lies  in  the  fact  that  under  them  compensation  for  occupational  in- 
juri(*s  was  regarde*el  as  a  le*gitimate  cost  of  producing  coal.  The  author. 
Assistant  Professor  e)f  Ee*onomics  at  We*ste*rn  Re*.serve  University,  in 
the  pre*sent  year  holeis  the  Business  History  Fellowship  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  Se*hoe)l  of  Busint*ss  Administratiein. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARYS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

We  arc  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  James  F.  Doster  has  Ix'cn 
awarded  the  Business  History  Fellowship  for  the  academic  year  1953- 
1954.  This  Fellowship,  awanh'd  by  the  Busine.ss  Historical  Society, 
carries  a  stipend  of  $4,000  and  enables  an  advanced  scholar,  usually 
the  holder  of  a  Ph.D.  degree*  in  history,  to  s|X‘nd  a  year  of  study  and 
research  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
The  recipient  of  the  Fellowshij)  is  pe'rmitted  free  use  of  his  time  while 
at  Harvard  to  pursue  whatever  asjM*cts  of  the  history  of  business  he 
may  choose*.  Mr.  Doste*r  re*e*e*ive*el  his  eloctorate  in  history  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  will  take  a  year’s  le*ave*  e)f  ab.se*nce*  from 
his  dutie*s  as  Assistant  Professor  of  History  at  the*  University  of 
Alabama. 

As  the  se*e*ond  book  gift  in  1953,  the  Busin(*ss  Historical  Soci(*ty  has 
the*  hone)!-  to  announce  that  it  will  pre*se*nt  te)  its  members  a  l)Ook 
written  by  one  e)f  its  Coune*il  Members,  Pre)fe*sse)r  Richarel  C.  Ove*rton, 
of  Xe)rthw(*stern  University.  The  l)oe)k  is  Gulf-to-Hockits,  a  history 
e)f  the*  ele*ve*lopme*ntal  ye*ars  of  what  is  now  The*  Ceelorado  anel  Se>uthe*rn 
Railway  Company.  Publication  elate*  is  s(*t  for  the*  fall  of  this  ye*ar. 
The  gift  is  being  made  i)ossible*  thre)ugh  the*  ge*neie)sity  e)f  the  Chie*ago, 
Biirlington  &  Quine*y  Railre)ael  Company, 
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HARVARD  STUDIES 
IN  BUSINESS  HISTORY 

1.  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR,  BUSINESS  MAN 


2.  JAY  COOKE,  PRIVATE  BANKER 


3.  THE  JACKSONS  AND  THE  LEES:  TWO 
GENERATIONS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
MERCHANTS,  1733-1844 


4.  THE  MASSACHUSETTS-FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  BOSTON,  1784-1034 

BT  H. 

5.  THE  HISTORY  OF  AN  ADVERTISING  AGENCY: 

N.  W.  AYER  A  SON  AT  WORK,  1809-1949 
Bwtwd  aditloa.  bt  BALni  M.  bowbb 

6.  MARKETING  LIFE  INSURANCE:  ITS  HISTORY 

IN  AMERICA 

BY  4.  OWBM  BTAUKMI 

7.  HISTORY  OF  MACY'S  OF  NEW  YORIL  1858-1919: 

CHAPTERS  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

BT  BAira  M.  BOmB 

8.  THE  WHITESMITHS  OF  TAUNTON:  A  HISTORY 

OF  REED  A  BARTON,  1824-1943 

BT  <aaB(»  swaar  oiBB 

9.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TWO  BANK  GROUPS  IN  THE 
CENTRAL  NORTHWEST:  A  STUDY  IN 
BANK  POUCY  AND  ORGANIZATION 


10.  THE  HOUSE  OF  HANCOCK:  BUSINESS 
IN  BOSTON,  1724-1775 

BT  W.  T.  BAZTBB 

11.  TIMING  A  CENTURY: 

.  HISTORY  OF  THE  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 

BT  a  W.  MOOBB 

12.  GUIDE  TO  BUSINESS  HISTORY: 
MATERIALS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN 
BUSINESS  HISTORY  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  USE 

BT  BBHBIBrrA  M.  LABSOM 

13.  PEPPERELL’S  PROGRESS:  HISTORY  OF  A 
COTTON  TEXTILE  COMPANY,  1844-1945 

BT  BTBLTN  B.  KMOWLT(M( 

14.  THE  HOUSE  OF  BARING  IN  AMERICAN 
TRADE  AND  FINANCE:  ENGLISH  MERCHANT 

BANKERS  AT  WORK,  1763-1861 

BTBAm  W.BIDT 

15.  THE  WHITIN  MACHINE  WORKS  SINCE  1831:  A 
TEXTILE  MACHINERY  COMPANY  IN  AN 
INDUSTRIAL  VILLAGE 

BT  TR0IU8  B.  HAT» 

16.  THE  SACO-LOWELL  SHOPS:  TEXTILE  MACHINERY 
BUILDING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  1813-1949 


